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[conTINvED.] 
CHAPTER IX. 


iting the sound of an accustomed step— 
Waiting the glance of one familiar eye.— Anon. 





Aacaiw and again, did Mr. Barrington send to 
Mabel’s room the request that she would come 
and read to him; the messenger each time re- 
turned with the answer ‘“ Miss Mabel is notin her 
apartment.” 

Mr. Barrington rested contentedly for awhile, 
fancying that the girl had perhaps gone out for a 
walk ; but when the day wore slowly away, and 
she did not appear, he grew alarmed, and was 
about sending to call the housekeeper, when Cap- 
tain Rainsford, pale and travel-stained, rushed 
into hischamber. In a few words Mr. Barring- 
ton was made acquainted with the whole con- 
spiracy, for such he could but believe it to have 
been. Rainsford said that immediately on re- 
ceiving Mabel’s note, which came to him through 
the agency of her maid, he had taken to horse, 
in the vain hope of overtaking and bringing her 
back, before any alarm was given. He had in- 
quired without success, he had scoured the coun- 
try round about, feed the neighboring peasants 
to continue the search, and sent out a half score 
of detectives to restore to him the lostone. Now 
he had come to ask counsel of Mr. Barrington. 

Ask counsel indeed! Mr. Barrington was no 
more fit to give advice than a roused Bengal 


| 





tiger. His wrath was terrible, and Captain 
Rainsford momentarily forgot his own anxiety in 
witnessing the fury of his friend. Lady Wortley 


and Lady Gertrude were bidden to his chamber, | 


and a scene followed which it would be impossi- 
ble to delineate. Even the haughty head of 
Lady Wortley bent before the storm, and Lady 
Gertrude trembled like an aspen. 

Lady Wortley said, in extenuation, that she 
acted for what she deemed the best; that she had 
not consulted her brother, because she had feared 
a relapse of fever; that she knew his stern sense 
of justice would not allow the guilty one to 
escape; in short, that she had labored to the best 
of her knowledge for the right, in all of which 
laudable efforts she had been nobly assisted by 
Lady Gertrude Athol. 

After listening with ill-concealed impatience to 
the lame apology of her ladyship, Mr. Barring- 
ton with more empressement than politeness, bade 
the two ladies from the room, and requested a 
servant tosend Lady Adela to him, immediately. 

As might have been expected, the story of 
Adela only inflamed his wrath, but he kissed his 
sister tenderly, and thanked her warmly for the 
attempt she had made to save his ward the dis- 
He believed, he said, firmly 
in Mabel’s entire innocence—she was the victim 
of a plot; and he would not rest until he had 
exposed the whole to the light of justice! He 
would never cast a doubt upon her purity until 
Mabel Ward with her own lips declared herself 
guilty—so might God help him! 


grace of a search. 


Then, in spite of the expostulations of Rains- 
ford, and the almost frantic entreaties af Adela, 
he arose from his couch, threw on a dressing-gown 
and rang for a servant. His favorite James came 
in hurriedly, bearing a scrip of paper which had 
Mr. Bar- 
rington unfolded it, read it, flung it down, and 


been given him by the housekeeper. 


short, peremptory 
In effe 


order to the writing 





he commanded that every 








male servant, and every gentleman stopping at | 


the Priory, should immediately mount, and not 
draw rein until some traceof Mabel Ward should 
be discovered ! 

The excitement of his feelings gave a tem- 
porary and pernicious strength to the master of 
the Priory; and he walked his chamber all day 
long, chafing, like an imprisoned lion, against 
the fate which had condemned him to the impo- 
He refused 
to return to bed, antil the scouting party should 


tency of sickness at such an hour. 





come back with news of Mabel, as he persisted 
in believing they assuredly would ; and handreds 





of times during the long mellow afternoon did he 


strain his eyes down the wide stretch of lands 


e 





which spread out from the Priory 
With the deepening of night 


. the searching 
party returned, but they had failed to discover 
No one had 


ng her description; no peasant’s 


aught of the missing gir! seen a 
person answeri 


cottage had given her rest, or 4 





“up of water 


This terrible uncertainty was the worst of : 





thing which could possibly 





have befallen 
and in his present weak state roved too much 


for Mr. Barri 





and morning found hin— 


neton 





THE PERILOUS POSITION OF MABEL WARD. 


the physician said—in a settled brain fever! 
Lady Wortley was beside herself with terror, for 
she could, but know that this fresh attack of 
disease was induced through the crisis brought 
about by her own and Lady Gertrnde’s agency ; 
and though she was cursed with an infernal 
pride, she truly and tenderly loved her brother. 
Captain Rainsford, knowing how disagreeable 


| his presence at the Priory must be to Lady 
Wortley, and feeling his utter helplessness to aid | 


his friend, Mr. Barrington, by remaining, set out 
for London the ensuing morning, from whence 
he purposed to set out on a tour of the various 
intelligence offices, hoping to find some trace of 
Mabel. Singularly enough, each one of her 
friends seemed to take it for granted that the 
unhappy girl had gone to London, and thither 
all their efforts had been directed. 

Lady Gertrude, relinquishing her designs, for 
the present, upon Mr. Barrington, went back to 
her country seat at Shrewsbury, under the escort 
of Sir Charles Martyn ; first exacting a promise 
from Lady Wortley of frequent correspondence. 

The party atthe Priory was completely broken 
up. Miss Sinclair followed Captain Rainsford 
to London, and Miss Corban her friend and 
shadow, of course, accompanied her principal. 

Lord Wortley comforted himself, under the 
affliction of his brother-in-law’s extreme illness, 
with killing pheasants and foxes, and fishing for 
trout in the brooks on the domains, though it 
must be confessed that his success in the latter 
sport was beautifully small. 

Lord Haviland was obliged to return to Lon- 
don on important business, and Lady Wortley, 
and Lady Adela, together, confined themselves to 
the sick chamber. ,. 





CHAPTER X. 


From cock-crow until starlight very patiently they plod; 
A sea of human faces turning sadly up to God.— Massey. 

Oxce established at her work in the factory, 
Mabel toiled early and late to perfect herself in 
her peculiar department (that of a “ polisher,’”’) 
and to win the good opinion of her employers. 





which she ever expressed, inadvertently, in his 
presence. Mabel only noticed that he was kind 
to her; her mind was too much-absorbed in sad 
remembrances to admit a ea eenest for 
thought, and paid little To" the oft 


peated, playful sallies of her companions in toil 


on the interest with which she had evidently in- 
spired Mr. Lawrence. 

Two years dragged slowly by, and still Mabel 
toiled ; she had in this time heard not a single 
word of the inmates of the Priory, and she dis- 
liked to make even the most casual inquiry—so 
much did she dread having the disgrace, which 
had driven her forth from thence, known. 

One evening, late in January, she had remain- 
ed until after dark to finish some work which the 
short daylight had left upon her hands, and 
diligently occupied with her task she took no 
note of passing things, until the hasty entrance of 
Mr. Lawrence alarmed her. Then, for the first 
time, she perceived that a dull red glare filled the 
place, and that there was a near sound of crack- 
ling flames ! 

© Quick! quick! this way, Mabel! the factory 
is on fire!” 

He caught her by the arm and hurried her on. 
Down blazing stairs—through charred and fall- 
ing apartments, in the midst of smoke, flames 
and burning cinders—on, on towards the main 
stairway of the building. His arm was flung 
strongly around her waist—he was ready to de- 
scend—when lo! a sea of flames surged up blood- 
red, like the wrath of a seething volcano—the 
wood-work was enveloped, the balustrades snap- 


| ped like pipe-stems, and in a moment the space 


The con- 


occupied by the stairway was a void ! 


necting link between that house of fire and the 
| outer world of life was broken—the chain of hope 


She had nothing more in life than to follow | 


patiently on in the tread-wheel which fortune 
had given her to turn, and to do this well, she 


was willing to tux body and mind to the utmost. | 


Among the other girls employed in her room, 
she came, in time, to be looked upon as a sort of 
oracle ; she decided all their petty disputes, and 
advised them in every emergency. They yield- 
ed to her superior knowledge; and loved and 
respected her for the 
eminent on her pale white brow. 


goodness which shone pre- 


Mr. Lawrence, the leading member of the firm, 
got in the habit of coming very often to the “ pol- 
ishing room,” and on each successive visit he 
paused longest near Mabel, often addressing to 
her some commonplace remark, or some simple 
word of kindness. Mr 


and he fully poss 


Lawrence was a 


mild 





overseer ; 





sed the respect of 
his employees—not one of whom but would have 
gone a long way to do hima service. Although 


1! t 
o all, he was 


ind and polite 
more than this to Mabe! Ward 


as a brother might a 


he was uniformly k 


He treated her 





ister; often assisting her 


with his own hands when her work we 





t wrong, 


and attending with scrupulous care to every wish 


had parted ! 

For a few brief seconds, Mr. Lawrence remain- 
ed stationary—evidently stricken by the magni- 
tude of the fate which had suddenly crushed out, 
as it were, existence itself; and perhaps dcliber- 
ating on some chance which might still remain. 
There was no other way of egress—except from 
the windows; the back staircases had long been 
in ashes, and the aid of a ladder was not to be 
thought of to reach such a height as a third story 
window of that great building. 

Mabel did not swoon in this extremity, as 
many a woman would have done; she strove 
hard not to lose her faith in God, and to still 
trust im] licitly in his mercifal goodness 

But no longer time for deliberation was left. 
Already had the fire made such progress that the 
flames were hot and blistering to the touch ; and 
the almost exhausted air was loaded with a bar- 
den of red-hot flames! Mr. 
searching gaze upon the face of his companion. 


Lawrence bent a 
“My child,” he said, “are vou courageous ™” 
He 


drew a ball of coarse strong twine from his pock- 


She looked up with an inquiring glance 


et—small in fibre, but forming a flexible hempen 
cord. 
“This line is strong, I can insure your safety 


if vou will buttrust it! From vonder window to 





the ground—will you have the courage 


“ But what will t 


yecome of you?” 
“T can easily follow by the same way, making 
Quick, there is not a 


moment to lose—do you consent *” 


the cord fast to the blind 


She bowed her head, her hands clasped meekly 
upon her breast. He secured the rope about her 
waist, led her to the window, held her for a 
moment, solemnly to his breast—as we do by 
those with whom we think we are parting eter- 
nally—then, wig ferrent—“ God bless you, 
Mabel !”” he lifted Str out. ' 

It was a moment of intense anxiety to the 
multitude of gazers below, and each one hushed 
his breath, and looked upward ! 

One false hold of that strong hand, above 
there; one moment of weakness to that muscular 
arm—one thrill of indecision, and the life of that 
girl was a dead blank! The insatiate flames 
lifted up their fiery pillars—they shricked madly 
around him, and licked up his garments in their 
wrath—the gazers below could mark this; but 
not a muscle of that brave arm trembled! Slow- 
ly and steadily—not the slightest quiver in the 
slow, downward gliding of that little cord—near- 
er and nearer the precicus burden came—the 
crowd burst into a deafening shout, and Mabel 
was received in the arms of the enthusiastic 
multitude. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.| 

And now, all sense was concentrated in wit- 
nessing the descent of her preserver. The gaz- 
ers saw him make the rope fast to a staple, and 
then swing himself out on the frail support. 
With burnt and bleeding hands, he worked his 





way slowly downward—in a little space he would 
be safe! safe to receive the plaudits which his 
But alas! asheet of 
flame burst from the window—it lapped the life- 
rope in a fatal embrace—the strands snapped like 


generous conduct merited ! 


tinder—one moment suspended between heaven 
and earth, then cast a bleeding mass at the feet 
of the horrified spectators! 





CHAPTER XI. 


Close his sad eyes and cross his helpless hands, 
And lay the flowers he loved upon his breast; 
For time and death have stayed the goldev sands 
That ran with such unrest !— Aldrich 





Tue faint gleams of a clouded midnight moon 
fell in at the heavily-curtained windows of a 
palatial mansion, a little way removed from the 


busy town of Sheffield. 


On a broad, canopied bed, in a spacious cham- 
ber of that mansion, Wilbert Lawrence—the man 
of wealdh, station and influence—lay, waiting the 
i release from = entferins ! 


coming of death—his 


Surrounded by everytt 





ng which is supposed to 
make life beautiful and desirable—in the prime 


of manhood, beloved and respected, he had given 





himself a sacrifice for the life of a felow-creature 


Bruised, mangled and dyin they had brought 


him home, home to his haughty, but adorin 





mate 





mother—home to a train of at servar 


who sorrowed with a sincere sorrow, the untime- 





ly fate of a kind and charitable master 


As the last of comfort which earth could afford 
, 7 









him, Mr. Lawrence had besought his stately 
mother to allow him the presence of Mabel Ward 
in the dark hour which he knew would not be 
long in coming! An humble operative in his 
ry—a mere hireling—a@ peasant girl! the 
trician pride of Mrs. Lawrer ree ur 

against the wishes of her son, but when she noted 
the pallor on his brow, and the waning light in 


his dark, beseeching eyes, her heart softened, she 








wept the first tears she had shed for many years, 
and consented to anything which he asked. 

And Mabel came with adeep grief in her soul, 
and a sense of bitter loneliness settling all around 
her, for she had learned to feel for her employer 
not only respect, but affection—affection such as 
Gratitude 
also swelled in her breast, for was it not a great 


a sister might give an elder brother. 


act for a man high in the social scale—like Wil- 
bert Lawrence—to take one thought for the safety 
She had wondered at 
this; she was soon to wonder no longer. 

At sight of her, Mr. Lawrence's fine face light- 
ed up with an expression of the warmest pleasure, 
and he held out his bandaged hands to greet her. 
Even Mrs. Lawrence unbent her stern dignity, 
and uttered an exclamation of surprise as her eve 
fell upon the countenance of her youthful visitor. 


of a lowly factory girl? 


“Mabel,” said Mr. Lawrence, “ it was very 
kind of you to come; I would not have gone 
away in peace lacking one last look at your face ! 
Come hither—nay, come close up to my side ; 
I want to talk with you!” 

Mabel drew up to his bedside, and taking her 
hand he laid it on his forehead. 

“There is but a little time left me, Mabel; 
but a span of life, and I wish to tell you why it 
is that I have sent for you—that I have, through- 
out the whole of our acquaintance, taken so vivid 
an interest in you. Ten years ago, when a 
young man of twenty-three, I loved ; loved with 
all the ardor of that impressible age, a creature 
young and lovely, and good as beautiful. Look 
in the mirror, and you will know well the fea- 
tures of my adored Florence, for you are her 
living counterpart. For this resemblancé was I 
drawn toward you, for this I was happy in watch- 
ing you, for this, at any time, was I willing ‘to 
yield up my life for you! Well, as I said, I 
loved Florence Hay, and my love met with a 
sweet recompense. Buton the day which was 
to have made her mine, she died! died while the 
bridal robe was yet fresh, and the marriage 


roses apon her brow had lost not « breath of 
their ! Years of dismal loneli- 
ness followed, and my heart was a shut cham- 


ber—within whose walls no woman’é voice might 
make an echo—until you came! First, I re- 
garded you very tenderly for her sake—then, as 
I knew you better, I loved you for yourself! I 
have never been blessed with a sister, and for 
the pure, tender love of a true woman I have 
pined long and hopelessly, for none could take 
tne vacant place which Florence left in my heart! 
But you wrought a transformation! Day after 
day, I grew to look fondly forward to the time 
when I should ask you to share my home, to 
stay with me always, to wear the love you had 
Thad thought with delight of 
your being safe from all toil and care in my 
love ; how I would shield you, and bind you up 
so close in my devotion that nothing of sadness 
or sorrow should ever reach you! I thought 
that you had suffered! You bear its marks upon 
your brow, but beside them is written victory! 
Vs 


so surely won! 


a 





have conqnered your destiny! whether it 
was blighted love, or the lesser anguish which 
the death of our dear ones brings us! ‘7 dream- 
ed many pleasant dreams of wooing you to for- 


getfulness of the past, and to hope of the future! 





Hy Mabel, that I have cast away all reserve, 
and laid my heart bare before you—answer me— 
could it have been?” 

His great eloquent eyes were reading her face, 
eagerly, wistfully ; for he longed for the comfort 
her answer miyht bring. But even to give him 
this consolation Mahel’s high-born virtue would 
She bent her head 


until the brown darkness of her hair rested upon 


not allow her to prevaricate 
his forchead, and her voice was low and broken 
with tears 

“Tr could not—have been! T would not have 
wronged vou—with—the gift of a blasted heart! 
My—love—was—), heaven! whatam I saying 7 
my love is in the hands of another!" 

She spoke slowly and grudgingly; each word 
wrung from her by the pleading of the eves fixed 
For 
not have helped making the revelation 

M> Lawrence laid back his head, and 


tiis eyes while an expression of deep pain awept 


60 intently on her face her life, she could 


closed 








tly over his brow By-and-byv, he looked ny 
in, with « face full of calm resignation 
And this one whom vou love, Mabel: nat 


my child, do not shrink from me; for you have 


ta truer friend this side heaven’ Docs } 
vou?” 
“© have pity! have pitv! Do not ask me?” 


My poor child! then is vwour fate indeed 


hopeless! 








One qacetion, will vou answer it 
athere an insurmonntable barner between vou ? 
Iles the law cast ite immutable decree w 


epee 


rate vou 7” 


Alas! I know not! if you love me, spare 
“Enough! Iwill not pain vou! Yesterday 
I would have regarded rour words ae the edict 


of my despair; now with the grim domain of 
death opening before me, it cam matter little! 
















































2 


1 


T have loved you well—[can die still loving you! 


Promise me, before insensibility comes, that you 
wil! not forsake me in the last struggle!” 
She bent her wild, wet face over his hand, and 
answered him : 
“Twill quit you no more on earth! 
He seemed satistied, and closed his eyes as if 
to s! | 
Those who had respected him for his worth, 





and th 
tics of consanguinity, 





» who were connected with him by the 
were waiting admittance 
to his chamber, and he gave orders to let) them 
in. Anda hashed and awe-stricken group stood 
around shat bed of death. 

When the day's first gold gleam lifted up its 
pillars of ligt upon the heights of the eastern 
rky—the face of the weary sufferer was raised a 
moment to meet the resurrection ylory—then 
sinking back upon the pillow, his lips murmured : 

“Kiss me Malel—adicu—mother— 
Mabel !” 

They bent low over him to catch the hushed 
breathings, but they were over ; and eternal still- 
ness had stamped his features—“ claimed of 


God !” 





once, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The bird when she pineth may hush her song, 

Till the hour when ber heart shall again be strong; 
But thou—eanst thou turn in '. 
And weep midst thy sisters? No, not for pride! — Hermans. 





Arter the pompous burial of Mr. Lawrence, 
the will, dated on the very day of his death, was 
read; and it was found that his vast property 
was bequeathed to) Mrs. Lawrence, his mother, 
and to Mabel Ward—the two to share equally 
in the estate. ‘To his mother he committed the 
orphan heiress, enjoining upon her, as she had 
loved her son, to care for the girl he had loved ! 
If Mrs. Lawrence would hold as aught his dying 
wishes, he would ask her to adopt Miss Ward 
into her own family, and endow her with all the 
rights and privileges of a cherished daughter. 

Mrs. Lawrence, if a proud woman, was a just 
one; her strict integrity had almost passed into 
a proverb among those who had ever had busi- 
ness dealings with her, aud the wishes of her sou 
were to her sacred as the words of Holy Writ. 

She sought Mabel at her lodgings ; explained 
everything of this singular will to her; placed in 
her hands the title deeds which made her the 
possessor of a great fortune ; and ended by say- 
ing that henceforth it would be her pleasure to 
regard Mabel asa daughter, and to bestow upon 
her a mother’s eare and affection. 

And Mabel, friendiess and 
grasped eagerly at the offered relationship—and 
burying her face in Mrs. Lawrence's bosom, she 
vowed to yield to her all of a daughter's respect 

Thus was Mabel Ward a second 
and a second time was sue taken 


alone, unloved, 


and obedience. 
time adopted ; 
to a home of comfort as well as atiluence. 

A few weeks passed in attending to business 
affairs ; and Mrs, Lawrence informed her protege 
that she had under consideration a plan, which 
if carried into effect, would probably change 
entirely the whole color of their future lives. 
Since the death of her son, Sheftield had become 





intolerable to her from the exquisite pain of 


memory with which it teemed, and she pined for 
a change of scene to bring her resignation, if not 
happiness. She had no near relatives in all 
ngland—f®ere was no tie, but the graved of her 
husband and son, to bind her to Albion; her 
only brother resided in New York—a merchant 
of wealth and position, and had repeatedly writ- 
ten, imploring her to come, at least, and visit 
him in the bosom of his happy family. 

Mrs. Lawrence said, that if Mabel coincided 
with her views, she should undertake the journey 





across the ocean, as soon as some legal affairs 
could de satisfactorily transacted. She might 
pay only atemporary visit, but if she was pleased 
with the New World, it was not at all improbable 
that she might make her home there. 

This proposed arrangement offered neither joy 
nor sorrow to Mabel, aside from the poignant 
erief she felt at leaving the land where Hugh 
Barrington drew breath. She knew not if he 
was married, or single; happy, or sorrowful, 
but she knew that she loved him with a strength 
which would outlast time itself. Therefore, the 
thought of leaving A/s native country was pain- 
fulto her; the severing of this only tie which 
fastened her to England would be like the rend- 
ing of soul and body, but she could not return 
Mrs. Lawrence’s motherly kindness with dis- 
obedience. Unhesitatingly, she told to this good 
friend the whole particulars of her past life, its 
its griets, 
had sent her forth an alien from the home where 
the benevolence of Mr. Barrington had placed 
her. Mrs. Lawrence gave her the best comfort 
she could offer—the advice to trust in God—and 


joys, its fears, even the shame which 


received with satisfaction the young girl’s promise 
to obey her in all things which she should see 
tit to ask. 

Business would not permit Mrs. Lawrence to 
leave England before spring, and in the interim 





she proposed going to London, to attend person- 
to allow Mabel 
an opportunity of forming some practical ideas 
of life in the great English metropolis. 
Accordingly, the tirst of February found them 
settled in a fine house in Portman Square, and 
Mabel, for the first launched 
“society.” Mrs. Lawrence, being herself in 
could not her 
chaperone, but she placed her under the care of 
Worces- 


ally to her lawyers; and also, 


time was into 





mourning, act as daughter's 
an old friend—the wealthy baroness ot 
tershire. 

Lawrence, 
and 


he adopted daughter of Mrs. 
(who had been a Loudon belle in her day), 
the heiress ef half a million pounds, of course, 
attracted a great deal of attention, evea jn patri- 
and Mabel was 
and caressed to a degree 


an ordinary girl. 


adinired, flattered 
the head of 
hol- 
lowness of worldly professions, and did not sufter 


herself to } 
terseit to be 


cian London, 





to turn 


Burt she realized all the 


led astray. 







One accompanied the 
: ' 


ra, and so absorbed 





te of 


he n 


—s 


ye tO OS 
aw 


—wX ah & 


EY 


N. 


T 
A 


of her, a form, the 


almost deprived her of conscious- 


countered, just in advance 
sight of which 
The moment turned toward 


her, could never be mistaken—the same proud, 


ness, face, for a 


| Stern, handsome features, the same lofty expres- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| sion of countenance—it was Hagh Barrington ! 


By his side, leaning upon his arm, and looking 
up contidingly into his face, was the loveliest 
little buxom onde that Mabel had ever beheld. 
The baroness noticed the direction of her com- 
panion’s eves, and whispered : 

“That is Lord 
fumily, 


Berrestord of the Barrington 
his wite. Report has 
long ago marie’ him to pretty Lady Marguret 
Blenroy.”” 


and, I presume, 


Matel heard no more—the concourse of peo- 
ple around her passed out of her sight, all sound 
died awa was utter darkness, and a dull 
weight of frigidity upon her heart! She was 
led to the 
hotel. She did not lose her consciousness—she 
breathed mechanically, 
the string of rattling questions put to her by her 
lively companions. The baroness said she look- 
ed fatigued, and recommended her to retire im- 
mediately her chamber ; of 
which Mabel gladly availed herself. 

Before, she had thought herself the victor over 
this fatal passion, now she felt herself “ tried and 
found wanting.” She had mistaken calmness 
for resignation; strong faith in for 
triumph over love. Now, she evidently longed 
for the time, which was to see them on their 
way to another land, to arrive; for every day 
that she remained in London, subjected her to a 
meeting with Lord Berresford—a_ circumstance 
which she felt she could not support with any- 
thing like decent composure. 

Again, she dreaded encountering Lady Wort- 
ley, or Lady Gertrude Athol, for instinctively, 
she had always known that Lady Gertrude was 
her bitter enemy, and Lady Wortley was the 
sworn friend of her ladyship. 

Feeling thus, Mabel excused herself from 
going more into society for the time; alleging 
as a reason the solitude and loneliness of Mrs. 
Lawrence in her And thus secluded— 
dividing her time between long seasons of self- 
communion in her private apartment, and eager 
readings of the latest London papers—searching 
for the announcement of Lord Berresford’s mar- 
riage, the weeks passed on until the first of 
Ajuil, the period set apart for their embarkment, 
arrived. 

From Liverpool, Mrs. Lawrence and Mabel, 
accompanied by two confidential servants, took 
passage on board the mail-packet “ Rochester,” 
for New York ; and on the sixth day of April 
they bade adieu to the shores of England. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


y, there 








carriage and driven to the baroness’s 


answered mechanically 


to a permission 


heaven, 


absence. 


(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.] 


REMARKABLE TREE. 


An extraordinary tree is stated by Sir J. Emer- 
son Tennent to exist in Yeylon.” It is known 
as the “ Bo-tree,” of Anar-ajapoora, and is, in all 
probability, the Oldest historical tree in the world. 
It was planted 288 years before Christ, and hence 
it is now 2147 years old. Ages varying from 
one thousand to five hundred years have been 
assigned to the buolahs of Senegai, eucalyptus of 
‘Tasmania, the dragon-tree of Grotavo, and the 
chestnut of Mount Eta. But all these estimates 
are matter of conjecture, and such calculations, 
however ingenious, must be purely inferential ; 
whereas, the age of the Bo-tree is matter of re- 
cord ; its conservancy has been an object of soli- 
citude to successive dynasties, and the story of 
its vicissitudes has been preserved in’ a series of 
continuous chronicles amongst the most authen- 
tic that have been handed down by mankind. 
Compared with it, the Oak of Ellerslie is but a 
sapling, and the Conqueror’s Oak, in Windsor 
forest, barely numbers half its years. The yew- 
trees of Fountains Abbey are believed to have 
flourished there twelve hundred years ago; the 
olives in the Garden of Gethsemane were full 
grown when the Saracens were expelled from 
Jerusalem ; and the cypress of Soma, in Lombar- 
dy, is said to have been atree in the time of 
Julius Cwsar; yet, the Bo-tree is older than the 
oldest of these by a century, and would almost 
scem to verify the prophecy pronounced when it 
was pl: uted harit would * flourish and be green 
forever.” —diniurg Gazette. 
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NEVER DO TOO MUCH AT A TIME. 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in a lecture re- 
cently delivered, gave the following history of 
his fiterary hi thits: :—Many persons secing me 
so much engaged in active and as much 
about the world as if Thad never been a student, 
have said to me, * When do you get time to write 
all your books ! 
to do so much work?” T shall surprise you by 
the answer I make. The answer is this: “T 
contrive to do so much by never doing too much 
ata time. Aman, to get through work well, 
must not overwork himseit, for, ifhe do too much 
to-day, the re action of fatigue will come, and he 
will be obliged to do too little to-mory Now, 
since Lbey 











n really and earnestly to study, which 
was not till Thad’ lett college, and was’actui uly 
in the world, I may perhaps say I have gone 
through as large a course of general re ading as 
most men of my time. I have travelled much, 
aud Lhave seen much; LT have mixed much in 
polities, and the various business of lite; and, 
in addition to all this, L have published some- 
where about sixty volumes, some upon subjects 
requiring much research, And what time, do 
you think, as a general rule, 
stu Iy—to reading 








and writing ? Not more than 











three hours a di 
tiag, not always that. But then, during those 
| hours, I have given my whole attention te what 
} I was about.” ondon Eraminer. 
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THE COST OF AN ARGUMENT. 
Sheridan had been driving out three or four 
hours in a hackney coach, when, seeing Richard- 
son hs uss, and made 
He instantly cont introduce 


him get in. 
& topic apon 





whic h Richardson (wh © was the very soul of dis- 
putatiousness) always ditfered with him: 
last, 


and at 
affecting to be mortitied at R.’s arguments, 





* You are real 
listen to such thir 
wh with you,” 
left him. 


too bad; I cannot bear to 
—I will not stay in the same 
id accordingly got down and 
























Rich tr tly after 
him: ‘ i you're beat!" nor was 
it til the heat of his victory had a little cooled, 
that he found out he was lettin tl he lareh be pay 
for Sheridan's three hours’ coa — Sars 
laar; 

—_—_—_—_-2ce->—__.. 

Ridicn'e principally arises from and is 

at ve st tut a xruss a>Ure, too CO tor the 





polished and reine d.—(Cuizot 


How on earth do you contrive | 








LA CFE CUR 


[Written for The Flag of our Union } 


THE BROKEN WELLE, 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 
James Roputys was old, and dying. Even 
the rich must lay aside their costly velvet, leave 


their urgent busjness, close their eyes upon their 
merchandize, their broad lands, their yellow gold, 
and vield to the grim messenger, willing or un- 


willing. Squire Robbins had found little time to 





relieve the poor, attend the sick, read his Bible ; 
too busy had he been earning and laying up riches 
upon earth, but he was obliged to find time to 
die. 

Not that he was miserly or ungenerous ; far 
from it, he was esteemed kind enough in his 
hurried business way—but he was dying now, so 
the neighbors said, and shook their heads, while 
the physician hinted to him the necessity of his 
making his will, and the clergyman warned him 





to make his peace with Heaven. 
The family of Squire Robbins consisted of 
ason of twenty-five, 


himself and two children, 
and a daughter perhaps twenty-one years of age, 
These 
ie 


his wife having been dead many years. 





two children were in the room when the phy 
cian warned the old man he had but a few more 
hours to live. The son gazed coldly and careless- 
ly from the window, and tapped his foot restlessly 
upon the velvet carpet, while the daughter buried 
her face in her hands and wept. 

“Don’t play the hypocrite, Em,” said Harvey 
Robbins, turning to his sister with a lowering 
cloud upon his brow, and in a voice perfectly 
audible to the dying man—then adding in a low- 
er tone, “If you'd tell the truth, you'd say you 
are as glad as I, that—” 

“What, Harvey?” and the girl’s clear earn- 
est eyes were raised wonderingly, questioningly, 
to the voung man’s face. 

“ Glad of what?” she repeated, for her brother 
hesitated. 

“That we shall soon be our own master, and 
mistress, since you are so dull to understand ; 
that we will be at liberty to go and come, when 
we please ; and more than all that we shall have 
the pleasure of spending that which the old man 
has been so long laying up for our especial use, 
this many years.” 

“O, Harvey !” 

There was genuine sorrow, anguish, in the 
girl’s voice. 

“ O, Harvey, to talk so of our poor dear father.” 

“Might as well say it, as to think it,” mutter- 
ed Harvey Robbins, doggedly. 

“But you surely—surely do not think such a 
thing as that?’ questioned Emily, the tears 
starting afresh down her cheeks. 

“QO, you're very innocent, Lady Em !” sneered 
the young man, “ you know your fingers ache as 
well as mine to get possession of the old man’s 
property, only you are too hypocritical to tell 
the blunt, unpolished truth as Ido !’” 

“You are unkind, Harvey,” replied the sister, 
sadly, again burying her face in her hands. 
“ God judge betworn us. He knows you have 
misjudged me.”” 

“Humpityry 0" 

Harvey Robbins yawned, and then arose and 
left the room; the physician gave a few diree- 
tions to Emily, and then followed the young man 
down stairs; the two met in a small private 
apartment on the first floor, Harvey Robbins, 
after bidding the physician be seated, locked the 
door, produced two cigars, gave one to Dr. Ryan, 
and lit the other himself, gave two or three whiffs, 
and then said, in a low and guarded voice : 

“ What do you think, doctor /” 

“ That he cannot possibly last but a few hours, 
until midnight [should say at the furthest, and 
this is—let me see—two o'clock, P.M ¢’”’ 

“Yes,” replied the young man, consulting his 
gold repeater. 














“Has your father made his will?’ asked the 
physician, a little anxiously. 

“Feu, 

“When?” 

“ This forenoon at half-past ten, I put him off 
as long as L could, but—” 

“ What?” 

“ He sent unknown to me for an attorney and 
witnesses, and made the will in spite of my 
teeth.” 

“ He did?” 

“Yes, 

“Do you know how it stands—in whose favor 
it is made?” questioned the physician, twisting 
uneasily in his chair. 

No," 

* You're 





a fool, Harvey Robbins,” hissed the 
other from between his shut teeth, ‘you'll slip 
out of your rightful property after all, and 
then—” 
‘Then what?” 
“Where will be 


ceive!” 


the five thousand J am to re- 


‘Perhaps you ean guess as well as I,’” replied 
the young man, 


“Youa 


carelessly 


re insulting !” said Dr. Ryan, his face 


| crimsoning ; “for the part I have taken in this 


Lhave devoted to | 


and, when Parliament is. sit- 








transaction, I tive thousand 


was to receive 





ollars.”’ 
“T have not disputed it—but if / lose, of course 


you Will, Of course you will, doctor, and all you 
ean do will be either to extricate me from the 


difficulty, and thereby ensure vourself the reward 
I promised you, 
“What 


“T shall tind means to accomplish my ends 


or— 








without you, and I shall pay you no ota 
red copper, Dr. een a 
“ You would fear to raud me at man- 








Robt 


le with rage 


ner, Harvey ‘aia: returned the other, grow- 








n be 1 his ul upon his 1 
y Robhi fed away iis 
l erned ally 
na story tone 
fo vou to dé 





on tin 





UNIGN? 7s. 


‘You 
nine o'clock. Tshall have breakfasted 
and the Ishall be prepared ti 
plan a littl with you—nill then, good afternoon, 
Dr. Ryan,” man opened the door, 
and bowed the physicuin from the room. 


may come oY to-morrow morning at 


hw that 





time, ne doalt 








and the youny 


Harvey Robbins closod the door, and paced 


with a 
cruel mm in 


"he said 


slowly up and down the clegant room, 


lowering brow, and a cold, his 


“Twas a 
his 


im holding 


eves—" Dr. Ryan was right,’ 


fool.” ‘Then he went up to the room 


Emily sat near | 


wher 
father 
one wrinkled hand 
the other she smoothed the 


lay dying 
in one of her own, and with 
ray damp hair back 
from the furrowed brow. 

Em,” touc! 


“ Let me come here, said Harvey, 


ing his sister upon the shoulder.‘ T wish you'd 


go away a few minutes, [want to talk) with the 
old man alone.” 

“Can Tdo anything for vou, father? asked 
the girl, stooping and kissing the white lps of 
the sutferer. 

“Only a sip of water, Emily.” 

A glass of that cooling and refreshing beverage 
was held to his lips by the same handethat had 
smoothed his pillow, and supplied his wants dur- 
ing his entire sickness ; for Emily had allowed no 
stranger to perform these acts of kindness for her 
sick parent, /ore could so much better suggest 
and carry out. For more than a week, night and 
day, this devoted girl had watched over her dying 
father, regardless of her own weariness—toryet- 
ful that her own health was far from good, and 
that she was growing very pale, and weak, from 
the constant confinement. 

“Thave a few words to say to you, father,” 
said the young man, after his sister had left the 
room; “a few questions to ask you.” 

The sick man pressed his hands over his eyes, 
and waited for his son to continue. 

“ You made your will to-day !” 

“Yes,” replied the old man, faintly. 

“ May Task in whose favor !” 

A sudden flush of animation passed over the 
pale shrunken face, and there was strength and 
energy in the voice that replied : 

“You have been an undatiful son to me, Har- 
vey Robbins; you have brought my gray hairs 
down to the grave in sorrow ; in return for all my 
kindness to you, you have requited me by disube- 
dience and disrespect, and not one acre of my 
broad lands, not an eagle of my gold, not the 
slightest hold on this old homestead will you 
ever possess. [do not fear to tell you this, Har- 
vey Robbins, take the dollar the law allows you, 
and buy a rope to hang yourself, I care not!” 

The old man sank back upon his pillow ex- 
hausted. 

“And you have made your will to that effect '"” 
asked the son, his black serpent-like eyes glowing 
and scintillating, his voice hard and cold in it 
tone. “You have made a will to that effect ? 
Who then, may I ask, is to be your heir or 
heiress #”” 

“T might question your right to ask this, Har- 
vey Robbins—but I will tell you; your sister 
Emily, but for whose tender care I should have 
lacked for every comfort, she is my heiress—aud 
I do not fear to tell you so.” 

“And J do not fear to tell you such a will can 
never stand,” replied Harvey, a dark, wicked 
smile illuminating his countenance. “IT shall 
break that will, miserable, old man—J swear it to 
you—" 

“You will?” cried Squire Robbins, energet- 
ically, “you will? dare to tell me that again, and 
I will curse you, bone, 
body and soul, for time, and for eternity !"’ 

For a moment the young man stood irresolute ; 
he did not reply, and the dying man continued ; 

“The will shail stand! dare to break it after 
Tam dead, and as I hope for heaven, I will 
hafnt you until your dying day! 
you misery andanguish of mind and body, day 





blood, sinew; curse you, 


I will give 


and night—I will make your friends your ene- 
kindred shall turn from you. 
T will haunt your dreams, your waking nights— 


mies—your own 


beware, Harvey Robbins, beware !"" 

“And Tdare your power!” cried the young 
man, seornfully. 
living, change 


“The dead cannot affect the 


your will or destroy it, or by the 


powers that be—"” 

“Then the upon your own 
Harvey Robbins, a curse upon your life, your 
riches, 


be curse head, 


your dearest hopes—a father’s dying 
take it, you have called it down upon 
your own head 

Thitt night Squire Ridhins died. 

The next morning Dr. Ryan called according 
and with Harvey 
Robbins for an hour in private consultation, At 
the close of the conference the former departed 
with a look det the lat 


ter sought his sister whom he found in her dress- 


curse it’ is, 





to agreement, was closeted 


of satistied termination : 
ing-room, and addressed her with more of brother 
ly tend 
many ye 





rhess im his than he had used for 


tole 






ars, 
“7 aim sorry to 
ill, 
The poor girl was indeed looking weary and 
wan; 





you looking so sad and 


Em: 


there were dark heavy semi-circles beneath 


her eyes—eyes that were large and unnaturally 


bright, while her face was very pale, except th 


of 


re- 


spot of crimson that glowed jn the centre 
K 


To her brother's 
aid 


either cheek she 


ureetiny, 


phed with a sad siile, made room for him 
sota by her side. 
*Thave been 


the young 


with Dr. Ryan,” le 


h, looking 


tain ie an 


man at jenyt neare hungly 








into the girl's mmocent face with his wicked black 
eves 
‘ 1 plied the sister, abstr {ly 
o I u wit he said revard 
t, Harv 
“ Dr. Ryan praduated f ‘ 
the first Kine ves t 
acs KR . rh .pres f 
£ 5 i iC > poke 
Yes 
Is ash ract 
I wd s I ' 
W . y ‘ some fis 
reued H Z r y « 








ene 
Ps 
ur dear ‘ 1 be d Em 
asked the his great Hlack eves «t 
) geainy intently i girl's 
| What do you mean, Har And} \ 
| Robbins worked her hands together ur 


| “Simply this, Em, that 1 want to know tf wou 
inl 


yes, of course Ihave; | 


have pr rfeet contidence 


“Why, 
you ask, Harvey © 





“Simply this; that Dr. Ryan has intormed 
me of something T had not guessed before, some 
thing that at first quite startled me hk t 
give methe English name of tt ase which 
he discovered had atfected our father, and as Tam 
unacquainted with Latia, Tocannot give the 
name he did. Enough, Ei, that if be had lived, 


he would have been a 


his life.” 


raving maniac the rest of 


| * How very dreadtal !” shuddered the girl 
“Yes, indeed. He informed me 
has been workings 


also that this 
his stem 
he has not? 


say pork LV sane 


disease in 


sv tor 
1 that 


that is te 


months, perlutps years, ar 


coon 


in his right mind, 





during his entire illness.” 
* And why does be think so 0" asked Emily, 


raising her brown, earnest eves to her brother's 
sober face. 

“Tim sure Tdon’t know ; 
Em, 


it, don’t you think father appeared 


IT never studied med- 


icine, you are aware, and come to 

rather out of 

| his right mind before he died, especi illy the last 
few days?” 

{| “Perhaps he did. 
very curious,” 


Some of the time he talked 
said Emily, meditatively 
| “Yes, [recollect he did—very strange 
Don't you think so, Em 
* Come to think of it, 
| he did.” 


“He said a great many 


in faet 


I don't know but that 


caleulated to 
injure the feelings of the neighbors. 


things 


Once in 
particular To remember—you were not in’ the 
room, I believe—he fairly ordered some visitors 
from the apartment. I felt very badly, of course, 
but what could I do ¢" said Hy arvey, 

“Did he really—poor father ¢ 
tears filling her eves. 


falsely. 
sighed Emily : 


“And considering all this, I have thonght it 
would be as well for it to be understood he was 
out of his right mind during his recent iliness, 
as that was of course the case, and it will save 
the feelings of a great many whom he almost in- 


sulted, for no one could be heartless enongh to 


bear ill-will seornits an insane man—you under- 
stand, _ Em“ 


“ Y 





“ And it would be as well for you to mention 
it while speaking of his illness to any one, that 
he was delirious most of the time, 
ys that was the case, 


for as Dr, 
it 


Ryan s: of course 





must 
have been.” 

Emily was a good, kind-hearted girl, and she 
She did not 
dream that beneath her brother's words there lay 


took but a surface view of things. 
adeep, canning design in the end to destroy her, 
She only of her broth- 
er’s words, not the motive which prompted them, 

In due time, the funeral of Squire Robbins 
took place. It was a grand affair, for neither 


understood the meaning 





trouble nor expense were spared upon the ocea- 
| sion, and the overwhelming sorrow of the two 
young mourners, Harvey Robbins in particular, 
was noted by those who were present. 

“ What filial affection !” said the neighbors to 
each other. 


“ What an affecting scene—a son weeping so 
bitterly over a father’s remains!’ remarked the 
clergyman, 

Harvey Robbins played his part well. 
his sister 


Even 
was 4 stranger to the extent of his hy- 
pocrisy ; and yet, as the young man gazed down 
into the dead face for the bad as he 
was, conscience whispered reprovingly, 


Inst time, 


and his 
father’s curse sounded in his ears like a propheey, 
“Twill haunt you until your dying day! You 
shall have misery of mind and of body, both day 
and night, acurse that will be upon your Life. 
your riches, your dearest hopes—a firther’s dyin; 





curse, Harvey Robbins; you have called it upon 
your own head!” 


It is not necessary for the development of our 


story that we should minutely describe the days 
intervening between the funeral of Squire Reb 
bins and the reading of the 
open court. — Enough 
the will of the de: 


will, in due time, in 


to say that the validity of 


‘eased was contested on the 





ground of the insanity of Squie Robbins dur. 
ing his illness, to which Dr. Ryan gave in his 
medical testimony, and as it was not sputed 


after a formal trial, the will was pronounced null, 
and the property 
Harvey Robbins and his sister Emily 


was equally divided betwe 














With the curse of a ving father ris vin his 
ears, the young man rejoiced in | fortune, 
as he termed it, and in his secret heart set about 
anew plan, by which he hoped to come in pe 
session of not only ha/f but the whole of his fath- 
er's property. And new follows the strangest 


part of our story 


| One evening Dr. Ryan and Harvey Rub! 


were closeted in private consultation—the for- 
mer came at dusk, and did not leave until after 

| eleven o'clock, P.M 
The next morning at breakfast, Fly did not 


ar Mrs. Elmer the houseke« 












* r room, tut foeand it v 
cant, but a note was upon the ts seated aned 
directed to anv one who might desire to read it 
Amd thas the note ran 

vou read this note IT shall he now 
mv father's at! ‘ 
vy has heen «tea over tt v 
Aistenee tas me a I ’ 
y | seck reat in 
i 
hnows no awakening Farew 
bwity | hiss 
i irse the wh & . 
‘ ‘ uy a ecar ‘ , 
for ali Mrs J t 

1 noted } 

great epressed, a that « ‘ 
8 or soon w , 

she be 1 th v ‘ 

3 ever . ‘ t 








think of 









































G. 








ing slightly indisposed; that she (the hou 
keeper) reti to rest between ni and ten | 
o'clock, anil slept sour ully anti ltive A. M. This 





w knew concerning the 
y appeared overwhelt 
the loss of his sister, offered : 
the re overy of her remains, if she had indecd 
committed self-destruciion, and himself headed a 


f neighbors, who sought for the 








as belonging to Em- 





t Was recogniz 





‘ins, a light scarf, and a glove with her 


name marked in it, and a small shawl she had 





often been seen to wear, were found upon the 

bank of a narrow, rapid river, a mile or so dis- | 
the Robbins mansion. The river 
ed, but the body of the girl was not 











found. The gen impression was, that in a 
fir of melancholy she had committed suicide by 
throwir reelf into the river, and after a time 
the search was given up, and otherwise than as 





ance the atfair was forgotten. 
lay 
a half from the village of Glenvale—a pretty 
little 
diy 

grounds artistically laid out, and the broad mead- 
Te and ficlds of 
excited envy of farmers for miles 
around. =f itended the man 
of the farm, and had) expres 


a very sad cireumst 


The Robbins estate some mile or mile and 
village, hy the way. The mansion was of 
limestone, two stories high, surrounded by 
one hard 
the 


larvey super 


ow lands, waving 
grain, 


cement 








sed his deterr 
sold > 
soon after his sister’s mysterious disappearance, 
he laring that he had 
lost all taste for farming, wished to sell out or 





tion never to see the old homeste yut 





changed his mind, and dec 





lease the place for a number of years, as he desired 
to travel for some length of time. A’ purchaser 
or tenant, however, to suit the young man did 
not offer himself, and Harvey, although he ap- 
peared to be settling into a morbid melancholy, 
did not tind an opportunity of seeking a change 
of place and scenery, as he evidently wished to 
do. It was in harvesting time, and he was 
needed to overlook the work and direct the hands. 
Harvey Robbins grew pale and nervous; he was 
evidently laboring under some kind of mental 
depression, but what, could not be guessed, un- 
less it were the loss of his father and sister. 
Some said that insanity was hereditary in the 
family, that his father had died insane—his sister 
in a tit of madness had ended her own life, and 
that Harvey would no doubt sooner or later be- 





come a raving maniac, 

A year had scarcely elapsed since the decease 
of Squire Robbins, and the curse was beginning 
its work ! 
cool months advanced. 


Harvey Robbins grew paler as the 
Ilis black eyes had a 
wild, strange gleam in them, and he could not 
be induced to be out after dark under any cir- 
cumstance whatever. The least noise frightened 
him—he started at his own shadow—at the re- 
flection of his face in the mirror, and in his sleep 
he would groan and cry out in such a manner 
as to alarm the housekeeper and servants, whose 
rooms were on the same floor with his own. 
The cause of Harvey Robbins’s strange conduct 
was attributed to his affliction at the loss of his 
tather and sister, and when questioned in regard 
to his unusual actions, he would shiver, turn pale, 
and give no answer whatever. 

“Did you hear anything—any unusual noise 
last night in the hall, Mrs. Elmer?” he asked of 
the housekeeper, one morning. 

“Ta, no,” replied the old lady, “did you?” 

Harvey did not reply, only turned a shade 
paler, and arose to leave the room, when a ser- 
vant met him and informed him that Dr. Ryan 
was in the parlor and wished to see him. This 
was the first time Harvey had met his friend the 
physician since his sister’s mysterious disappear- 
ance, for Dr. Ryan had been absent from the 
village. He gasped rather than said, as they met : 

“ You back again, Ryan?” 

“ y 

“For what? I thought never to have beheld 
your face again—but it is well enough.” 

Harvey Robbins locked the door, and then 
drew a chair close to Dr. Robbins’s side. 

“ Tell me all about it,” he said. 

« About what? Talk plainly, so I ean under- 
stand vou.” 

« About Emily,” whispered the young man, 
grasping Dr. Ryan’s arm and gazing earnestly 
into his face. 

“ She is dead.” 

“Yon swear this to me, Ryan @” 

The physician turned uneasily from his inter- 
rogator—* Why do you ask ¢” | 

















“Do you swear to me she is dead? Answer 


” | 





Harvey Robbins’s fi 
property is all mine now,’ 


ice grew very white. “ The 
said. 


“Except the portion you are to pay to me; 


"he 
that is what Lhave come to you for. Give me 


| 
° | 

what you owe me, and Til never trouble you 
again.” | 
“ How much is it, Ryan ?”” 


“ The lit 
Bat vou are looking miserable cnough with all 





e sum of a thousand or so, Thelieve. 


your property, Harvey.” 

* Yes, Cll tell you the truth of ir, 
doctor, Um under a curse—the curse of a dead 
father, and 
I don’t believe there is peace for me agein in this 


hang it! 
it crushes me down day and night. 


— and most surely none in the next.’ 





* And why 
Harvey Robbins arose from his chair, went to 
the door, opened it, 
losed and 
paced the room several times 








saw that there were no lis- 
im. The on he 
th hand. 
pressed upon his torehiead, groaned heavily once 


locked it 





teners, ¢ 





his 


or twice, and then resumed his seat. 


“Ti tell vou all about it, doctor,” he said, at 
from his free, and 


t excited manner 


length, remov his hands 





spetking in a low, hurried, ar 
« Perhaps shall feel hetagr to tell 
keep all hidden in my own heart. 


dic if th 





someone, t 
Ryan, I sh 


Zam haunted? } 





re is not a chanye secon. 





It was the young man’s manner and tone, 
m an his words, that checked the sneering 
lanch Dr. Ryan was about giving utterance to | 

© How 

“Yvery way. I: eommenced the very night 
after IT had commenced the contestation of the 


old man’s will. You remember the night per- | 


x FRE FLAG OF C 


haps; it was dark and stormy, the worst night 
of the season, in fact. You remember it, 
Ryan ¢” 


* Perhaps I do—yes, I attended old Harmon 


Locker—disease of the lungs. [remember th 


Bat 


nisht because of blackness. KO on, 
iLarvey. 
“Weill, 


©) ves, 


Its 


Let 
I recollect now—1 


you remember it. me sge where 


was saying 
ie night was very stormy—I was in my reom 
alone, and I could not sleep, though I ws 
bed, for [kept thinking, thinking of the old m 
curse, and how 








he had threatened to haunt me 
till the latest day of my life, if Lever contested 
that will. So Tecould not sleep, and ther 
listening to the winds, and the slect as it dashed 
against the windows, and to the old clock in the 
hall—for, in spite 
“ tick, tick,” 
listen, 


el lay 


as plain as Tecan hear it now if I 
Theard the old clock strike ten. 
hour afterwards—it seemed an age—it sounded 
eleven. Larose from the bed, 
tried to read. Failing 
floor for a while, 


lit a candle 
in this, 
then biew out the light and 
threw myself upon the bed. 
and lit the candle. The darkness seemed to op- 
press me, to choke, or suffocate me—I must have 
light. Again the clock — 
stroke and there were thirteen! 
distinctly.” 

“ You are sure?” 

“Yes, Lam sure. 


Then Larose again 


Tcounted every 
I heard every one 


Then I listened, and by- 
and-by I heard a tramp, tramp, tramp, anda 
noise that sounded like the clanking of a heavy 
chain upon the Nearer and nearer it 
came, aud finally stopped directly in front of my 
chamber door. Ih 

“ALL imagination,” 





stairs. 

sard: it.” 

said Dr. Ryarf insolently. 
“No, it was not imi Do von take 

me for a fool, Ryan 1 tell you it was not im- 

agination. 





sination, 


Theard the clock and the tramp just 
as plain as T ever heard anything in my lite. I 
lay and listened until T heard it stop in’ front of 
my chamber ; a thundering 
knock at my door, that seemed to jar 
house; then [ heard the 
again, and—” 

“What?” 

“Tdid not believe in ghostly 


then there came 
the whole 


clanking of the chain 


Visitations, but 
somehow IT thought of Marley’s ghost, and al- 
most expected to see a wierd, 





airy, transparent 
spirit come in through the keyhole; but after a 
moment’s reflection, I 
sprang from my bed 


regained my 


out 


courage, 


and dashed into the 


hall. Nothing was to be seen—all was still and 
quiet. I went down stairs and looked at the 
clock. The time was ten minutes past twelve! 


The outer door was locked, and everything as 
usual. I went back to my room, threw myselt 
upon my bed, and then again Theard in the hall 
the tramping and the clanking. — I tell you, Ry- 
an, it was terrible !’” 

Harvey Robbins shuddered. 

“That was the beginning, but not the end. 
I tell you, Ryan, since then I have not enjoyed 
one night of undisturbed sleep. Sometimes I 
awake with a sensation of choking, or sutfoca- 
tion; at other times I see lights dancing across 
the room in the midnight darkness. I hear steps 
about my chamber--sieps sometimes too heavy, 
and then too light for a mortal. In the daytime 
Iscem to see faces, white, dead ones, just like 
the old man’s as it looked in’ the coflin—such 
faces peep over my shoulder, and I hear strange 
voices whenever I am alone. have not had 
one hour of peace and happiness—not one. I 
am, I have been ever since that will was broken 
—haunted !” 

Harvey Robbins concluded with a shudder. 

“LT have not told you all,” continued the 
young man. Since the disappearance of Em- 
ily I have been more tormented than ever; 
Thave dreamed of her, and waking, I have 
heard her voice as plainly as I hear my own. 
Last night—” Harvey Robbins paused. 

“What of last night ?’ questioned Dr. Ryan. 

“Last night I heard steps all along the hall, 
up stairs and then down, up stairs and down. I 
could not sleep—how could 1? And shen, in 
the darkness I heard my door open; then I felt 
rather than heard something moving about the 
room; then I had a consciousness of a cold 
hand passing over my face—ah, so cold, so icy 
cold—then, I do believe [ fainted, for, for a long 
time I knew no move. When [| did return to 
my senses, the clock struck three, and it could 

not have been more than eleven when it came 
tirst. How long I lay shivering with terror after 
I half awoke to consciousness, I cannot tell. 
The moonlight streamed in at the window, and 
there, where [could see perfectly distinetly, 
swood—Hily /—ah, so white—so very deathly 
white, her sad eyes looking straight into my 
tace—O, Ryan, it was no dream, aud you say 


| she is dead!’ 


For a moment the young man_ paused, buried 
his face in his hands, and then groaned aloud; 
then he arose from his chair and paced the room 





several times hurriedly, 
went to the mantel-shelf, | 


excitedly; finally he 
vowed his head Upon it 
over his folded hands, and said, in a voice hoarse 
and tremulous : 
* ¥os, i 
Dr. Ryan was not unmoved during the young 
man’s recital ; 


saw her!” 





his face ry 





changed 


“<s 


i its ex- 


pression and color, and his foot tapped the car. | 


pet nervously, 

“And what then @’ he asked, after waiting a 
time for Harvey to continue his narrative. 

The young man shuddered. 

“You do not believe in’ spiritual imanifesta- 


tions,” he said at — 





of the storm, I could hear its | 


An | 


‘3 | 


and | 


I walked the | 





“aun what if Ido not?” | 
‘Then I need not tell you any more; I have 
said too much already. Forget what I have 





said, Ryan—forget it. I am nearly wili—bat I 









heard her voice as plain as you hear mine now— 

tamurderer! day father’s murderer 
Yes, heard her say that, and her dead eves 
looked inte mine—s0 6 t then 


a hear noth- 


Y 








ing! LT thought I detected 
And Harvey 
door, glanced out into the hall; but seeing no 


mie, he 


a step in the entry.” 


Robbins arose and opening the 


returned and resumed the couversa- 


tion. 
“ How did Emily die?” he asked, hoarsely. 
Dr. Ryan turned from his interrogator. 
*he said. “* There is alittle ac- 
I believe. The night I per 
matter of business for you, I 


“T must go. 
count between us, 
formed that last 
was promised—” 

Before Dr. Ryan had time to conclude his sen- 
tence, steps were heard in the hall, and the next 
moment the door was burst open and a sherit?, 
accompanied by several other men, entered the 
room, followed by Mes. Elmer the housekeeper. 
The two young men tarned pale, and tremblingly 
attempted to escape ; but this they were prevented 
fiom doing, aud were arrested in due form tor 
the murder of Squire Robbins. 

Driven to desperation, Harvey Robbins made 


a fall confession; and Dr. Ryan, secing that con- 





cealment was useless, did the same. They were 





both afterwards convicted upon their own evi- 
dence, and sentenced to the penitentiary. 

Ir seems that Harvey Robbins, disliking the 
restraint of his father’s presence, and coveting 
the possession of his broad lands and yellow 
had bribed Dr. Ryan to administer poison 


uther in such a manner as to excite no 








‘ions, and afterwards to swear in court to 
his father’s insanity at the time of making his 
will. Afterwards, wishing to possess the whole 
of the Robbins estate, Harvey Robbins employed 
his confederate to despatch Emily. He himseit 
drugged her tea the night of her disappears 
wrote the note which purported to have 
from the unhappy gicl, and assisted Dr, Ryan to 





Sus} 








inev, 


I yvoen 


convey her, in her insensibility, trom her room to 
the physician's carriage which was in waiting. 
The plan was to consign her to the cold waters 
in her but Dr. having 
been smitten with the charms of the young girl, 
couceived the idea of sparing her life and reserv- 


UNCOUSCIOUSNESS ; Ryan, 


ing her tor a fate far worse than death. 
In a tit of drunken insanity, 
Ryan revealed his intentions in re 


one day, Dr. 
rd to herself, 
and the part tuken by himself and her brother in 
her father’s death, to the poor girl, who took the 





first oppurtunity presented and escaped from her 
captor. 

Ir was the night before the arrest of the young 
men that she arrived at her native village, and it 
was Emily Robbins in the Jody, rather than in 
the spirit, who visited Harvey as he himself re- 
lated. Making known to the 
keeper, she remained secreted, wishing to wait 


herself house- 





for the coming of Dr. Ryan, as she doubted not 
he would souner or later. She is married now, 
amd is the mother of several blooming children, 
and leads a happy lite in the old 
mansion, 

As for Dr. Ryan, he is still an inmate of the 
penitentiary—his term of years not half expired 
—but it is of Harvey Robbins we would speak 
in conclusion : 

“T saw him,” said a friend, speaking to me one 
day, ‘I saw him as I was passing through the 
prison—a_ wild-eyed, pale, emaciated-looking 
being—pointed out to me by the keeper as one 
tormented by some great mental suffering. He 
said that this man would pace his cell almost 
distractedly nights, scarcely ever sleeping, and 
when he did, crying out as if in the most acute 
bodily misery, and remarked that he had often 
thought him a more fit subject for a lunatic 
asylum, than a State prison.” 

There is more I have heard of Harvey Rob- 
bins—that he died, a short time since, in the 
greatest physical and mental anguish, crying 
out: 

“ Haunted ! haunted ! a dead father’s curse has 
been visited upon me ! 
down, down, bowN !” 

We may add that all the mysterious and 
ghostly visitations experienced by Harvey Rob- 
bins, before the arrest, were easily accounted for 
from natural causes, viz., the trickery of a juven- 
ile servant in the family. Yet many there are 
who to this day believe the old house to be 
haunted, and relate to wondering listeners, in a 
more marvellous but less truthful) manner than 
ours, the story of the dead man’s curse. 


family 





It crushes me even now, 





DON’T FRET. 


This is a world of ups and downs, of crosses 
and contradictions. Every day tarns up some- 
thing to disturb the equanimity of one’s temper. 
But it is worse than uscless to fret. Fretting is 
like a caustic applied to a sore. It intlames but 
never cures. AC fretful spirit is never happy, 
and it drives happiness from all other spirits 





with which it comes in contact. We say, then, 
if the world goes wrong, and it does that pretty 
often, don’t fret. If a man cheats, and then 





laughs ut you for a verdant one, make the best 
of it and Keep cool, Fretting will only make a 
bad thing worse. If you break your ler, or tind 
your favorite seat at the lyceum oce npic if the 
stage upsets, or the cars leave you behing j 
cook spoils your dinner, or the thick lei 

is-delivers an important messa, 
t ze of its beautiful mother 
by thrusting its tiny fin, 
* soup and wiping therm on ¥ 
shirt if banks tv 
repudiate, keep your temper. 1 






















ito vour 


bosom ; States 





bet, read the one lmndred 
psalin, do and say anything, “ in 
road ve seed "but as you value 
and the good temper of others, 





It is 
patience will do towards curing the ills to which 
flesh and spirit are heirs — elem server, 


cood 


and 


marve oui how mucl nature 


+ ee + 
WOULDN'T KNOW IT. 
in Sunday school teacher 

! hy 


Tom amd 
ets every Sun 


A cer 
practice of 
class for missio 








taking 
ary 0 hje 
his box received scores of pennies 
otherwise 
of the conf 
surprised, 
all crashe 


a colle 











among the we 








He was i long in finding it to be 
“ANK i asking ft class who 
the onor was soon pointed out t 
assTmates, ‘who had seen him deposi: 
ment ita very beneve nt 
rw that this all was ued 
he teacher. “ Yes,’ answer oy 
what did vou put it in the box for?’ 
s'pose the /ittle heathen would know 
ence, and so it would be just as good 
—A wnker 
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SMART WITNESS 


Ata trial of a trespase case before one of the 








ward magistrates of Rochester, a long, lo 
jointed canal hov—whose pants were tr rata. at 
both ends, one tail of his coat torn off, and mi 
nus of both sleeves—was sworn as to what he 
knew in the ease. His evidence spread the cuitt 








kKtort 


a brow 


ather too thi 
enced with 


on the defi 
so the latter 
consequential air 

* Weill, sir.” 

“My name aint sur, 

“ Boy, then.” 

“Tm no boy, nuther.”” 

“Ts it lad, then ! ” 
vot egaackly.” 
hen what i thander 

© Ragyed-taied Bill— 

© Well, Ragved-tailed Bill, 
day was this vou speak of ©" 

* 1 don’t know egrac kly ; about ten miles after 
sunrise.” 

“Thope the court will oblige this witness to 
answer my question.” 

Court—" Bill, explain to the gentleman what 
you mean.” 

“Well, Thad drove ten miles since sunrise, 
and we x yout two miles and a half an hour ; 
let him tind it out by his harnin’.” 

* What business does plaintiff follow ?” 

“Tdon’t know any sich man.” 

“What, don’t know what plaintiff means?" 

“No, no more nor you knows what time of 
day ten miles -— sunrise is.”” 

The he, be veoan to be against the counsel, 
but he brightened up, and made fight again. 

“Now tell me, Bill, where all this happened !” 

“T've told once, on Loafer Bric 

“ Who was there, beside the partic 

“O,a whole parcel of loasirs.”” 

“Well, what were they doing /” 

“Why, Ls’pose luafiring about.” 


nt epursel, 





' 
cor wutitiy, 


his cross-exam 





no how.”” 








do they call you 1” 
lioss.”’ 


hoss, what time of 


























“So, on Loater Bridge, a whole parcel of 
loafers were loafering about. Is that all you 
know about it’ ¥ 

Here the witness stooped down to get his 


hands into his pantaloons’ pockets, and looking 
up, said: 

“That’s um.” 

The laugh was again against the ei . 
7 pocketed his ‘tage and was soon non est. 


ew York Herald. 





iat 
PURE MILK. 


Ik: ul s Journal of Health for May contains the 

‘count of an association which exists 
nity of New York tor the supply of 
metropolitans with pure milk: “ Within two 
years, a few gentlemen farmers who had friends 
ane relatives in the city, appropratied ten thou- 








sand dollars towards a plain for furnishing them 
within a 


pure milk, fresh trom farm-house cows, 
few hours of the milking, and at the sa 
with the swill article. “The friends of the 
availed themselves of the opportunity, until it 
has now become a business, and the demand is at 
times ter than the supply. Bat for the pur- 
pose of keeping to the mark of their original de- 
termination to supply pure milk only, and it being 
necessary to have a number of irresponsible em- 
ployees, it has heen found indispensable to in- 
stiiute ex! rdim ry means of wateLtulness. A 
special agent comes to town with the milk every 
day ; and more, under his eye the milk is poured 
into caus on whieh ave placed in metallic letters 
the names of each patron; the can is then locked, 
the patron having a duplicate key. Furcher, the 
agent is at pains from time to time to inquire of 
the customers if there is any fault to be found 
with the milk or the milkmen. But the tarmers 
themselves, being in independent circumstances, 
could not be expected to milk their own cows, 
and must employ hirelings ; the eral agent 
has found it necessary to watch these, and inspect 
the milk as it is delivered at the railroad station, 
thirty miles from the city. Within a few weeks 
the milk of one of the oldest, richest, and most 
honorable-minded members of the association 
was found to be largely thinned with water. ‘The 
member was promptly and fearlessly acqaainted 
with the fact, and that the matter must at once he 
investigated. Knowing his own integrity, this 
gentleman did not knock the agent down, hut 
promptly sifted the matter, and ascertained that 
ely that once “the boys” had accidentally spill- 
ed ‘the milk, and thoaght to cover their hegli- 
gence by adding an equal amount of water. ‘Uhis 
milk is delivered in New York twice a day. It 
is received by the agent, warm from the cows. 
It is next stirred until the whole is thorou; ghily 
cooled; it is then surrounded with ice and sent 
to the city. Thus the milk is uniformly rich, is 
not partially converted into butter by the joltmg 
of transportation, and a drink of ic is perfectly 
delicious to a citizen.” 






































JENNY LIND AND THE BLIND Boy. 


A_ poor blind boy, who is highly gift d with 
musical talent, and who resides in. the northern 
part of the State of Mississippi, had Xpressed 
such great anxiety to hear Je sony Lind sing, that 
his friends raised "a subse ription to send lim to 
this city to gratify bis wish. On arriving here, 
he ace’ dentally took lodgings in the same hotel 
with Mr. Kyle, the celebrated flutist. One even- 
ing Mr. Kyle, ‘hearing sume very wild and sweet 
flute notes, liste ned for some time in Surprise, 
and as the sounds dicd away, hie said to himself, 
“Well, that tellow thinks hé can pl Ut OW 
Vil jus st show him what I can do.’ aking ‘up 
his Hute, he plaved the air of * The Last Rose 
of Summer,” with variations. The blind boy 
listened with breathless delight, and following 
the sound, he came to the door of Mr. Kyle, and 
stood there until the last: notes ceased. With a 
fecling of impulse he conld not restrain, he 
knocked at the door. ‘ Come in,” said Kyle; 
and not recognizing the lad, he said, “ What do 




























you want, sir / “Tam blind,” said the bov, 

‘and hy been drawn hither by your eet 
music. Do tell me who you are rT a but 
a poor musician,’ said Kyle, “and am travelling 
with Jenny Lind as flutist.” You are!’ ex- 
claimed the lad; “Q), sir, do take me to hear 
Jenny Lind! Ihave come a tong way to hear 


her sing, but the price of the tickets is so high 
that Lam too poor to buy one. Can’t you take 
me to hear her, sir?” he continued, with yreat 
teeling ; “I have heard sne is so good, so gener- 
ous, so pretty, and sings so sweetly, that T shall 
never be happy until d hear her.’ 

Mr. Kyle telt deeply tur the boy, and promised 
that he would take him te hear the lovely Swede 
Accordingly he took the blind hoy t! i 
seated him ina chair behind the 
sweet Songs of the Nightingale affected the 
deeply, and) produced him vas 
tions. But when Jenny s me, Sweet 
Home,” he melted into tears. On her : 
was attracted by the sound of the 
dl inquired 
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had 
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Within irse of the { 
tminense events have od : 
an women has only tw 
te follow, spioming and sewing 
em tery, flowermaking, cte., are artis 
worth tention, Woman is a sponster. w 
ress, ‘That is her work ina 
her universal history Well, suet 
Case; a chatye has taker ace 
tiag by machinery las suj 
pressed th meter ki is not her wages o1 
hat she ! erehy uta whole world of 
ntudes The peasant Woman used to spin, as 





s! tended to her children and her cookery 
She spun at winter evening meetings, She splits 
asshe walked, grazing her cow or her «! 
The seamstress was the workwoman of tow: 


She worked at home, either continually, or alter 
nating ber work with domestic For 
im tit undertaking, this things has 
ceased to exist. Inthe tirst prisons aril 
convents offered a terrible compenution 
isolated workwoman ; and the sewing na 
chine anmihilates her Phe inereasing employ 
ment ot two mar the cheapness « 
perfection of their work, will force their products 
into every market, in spite of every obstacle 
There is nothing to be sud against the machines 
nothing to be done. “Phese grand miventions are 
in the end, and in the totalitw of their ett 
benetic to the hamnuan But these effects 
cruel daring a moments of transition Led 
cus's * All the Year R 


duties 
state of 
place, 


any 





With the 
now, 


these hines, 
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Our Curious Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union | 
Remarkable Incident. 

A curious cireumstance oecurred on a Central Railroad 
freight train. The train was drawn by the locomotive 
“Ledyard” WoW About four miles 
west of Batavia, while the train was running at good 
speed, Suddenly a crash occurred forward, and the head 
light was extinguished 


Kogers, engineer 


After the first surprise subsided, 
Mr. R. directed his fireman te go and relight the lamp, 
but subsequently concluded to wait Cl he arrived 
Alden, for fear an accident might occur to the man On 
reaching the latter place, a wild pigeon was found inside 
the lantern, dying It hada broken wing, and was oth- 
erwise injured. The glass in frout, three-siateenths of au 
inch in thickness, had a hole broken through it just large 
enough to allow the bird to enter: and the appearance of 
the aperture was similar to that usually made when a rifle 
ball is shot through glass It is supposed that the train 
encountered «a flock of pigeons, and that one of them, 
dazzled by the powerfal light of the head lamp, dashed at 
it, and was caught as above related, 





Curious Formation. 

Ina limestone quarry, in Scotland, a eave comparative- 
ly uniform in breadth, but very irregular in height. has 
been brought to notice, the chief objects of interest being 
the stalactites which cover the sides and roofs, some of 
them in stapes which arrest the attention of the specta 
tor. One has the form of a human skull, apother bears 
an exact semblance toa horse's jaw-bone, while # little 
further on one is struck by the appearan 
set of ongn-pipes. 





of & complete 
In other places the sides and roof 
look as if they had been carved by some sculptor of re 
mmarkable skill but erratic genius; and as the visitor 5 
ceeds this thanges, and on looking up the place resembles 
an arched passage richly hung with drapery. The explo- 
rations 80 far have only extended some forty or fifty yards. 





An eccentric Will. 

A curious will cave has just been decided after a long 
trial in the Superior Court at Norwich, Ct. The will of 
Stiles Park, disposing of property amounting to 834,000, 
contained a provision that none of the money should be 
applied in any manner whatever, directly or indireetly, 
to the support or for the benefit of any religious teacher, 
society, church or denomination, on condition of revert- 
ing the property to the Retreat for the Insane, in Mart- 
ford, for the support of the insane poor. The validity of 
the will was sustained. 


An ancient Watch, 

Mr. Solomon True, of Freeport, Me, haa a watch and 
chain which have been in the possession of his frudly for 
two hundred and five years, The wateh is silver-cared, 
with # silver face, and appears to have been manufactured 
“Robbins, London.’ There is a wateh-paper inside 
the case of “Joseph Lovis, Watchmaker, at the sign of 
the Gold Wateh, Fist Street, Portiand.” 
repaired the watch the Inst t 


by 


Lovis probobly 





v¢ it had anything done to 
it. Itisanantiquelooking thing, and a hbigh price has 
been refused tor it. 


Old Wedding-Cake. 

The Elmira Press says there is an elderly lady residing 
in that place, who has in her possession the remains of a 
piece of her ov n weddiog-cake, which she has preserved 
for over forty years’ Tt is wrapped in the same 
paper that was put around it to “dream by’ 
night of her wedding. 


piece of 
on the 
There is also some writing on it, 
but ite ege has so obliterated it, that ite chirography is 


| seareely perceptible 








22, Winter Street 
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THE WELCOME GUEST, 

This is the title of a new and brilliant family paper 
which was commenced by the subsciiber on the firet of 
January, i800. 1tis intended, as its name indicates, for 
the Home Cincete, and its individuality conelete in ite 
Pinter pets. such # journal as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast ame t of entertaining read- 
ing. Neo eontti {stories will be introduced, nor adver. 
tiements admitted, so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained It ie printed in that 
faverite and convenient shape. the Fotto Form. presenti: 
in each number thirty-two large columus of original and 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal will be fall to the brim each week of 
finely written stories, sketehes, adventures. biographies of 





















eminent tuen and of fan woven, prot and poetic 
gems ail thatis worthy of note in the foreign and do- 
nestic news, pomp of the dar. sparkling yeine nh 





hooks and wit and buaer 
“ 


forming a most captivating 
ange The pian of ite vue, which has Leen 
long pe fecting. renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 
everywhere. north 
neutral ty polities, a all 
tere. preferring te w 





south, east and weet 
sectional and sectarian mat 
fa Whicome teesr t sh 
aod all, rather than te tar au ee in jarring diermssions ‘ 

vulgar word of line will ever sully ite fair pages, which 
address Chetuseiwes to the bert taste and appreciation of 
every one ln all respecte it ie 


It le entirely 
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AND BRAUTIFUL, 


gn being from original plans 
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[Written for The Flag of eur Union.) 
HOMESICK. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDsoR. 


I ‘ve stood upon the rocky strand, 
And listened to the breakers’ roar; 
I ‘ve heard the zephyrs die away, 
Low rippling on Lake Erie's shore; 
I ‘ve watched the crimson snneet dyes 
Transforming, with their magic wand, 
To more than Een loveliness 
The flowery realms of prairie land. 


I ‘ve climbed the Rocky Mountains’ height, 
Whose spires far-reaching cleave the sky ; 
Who grimly keep their sentry-watch, 
While cycles roll and nations die. 
And I have knelt with reverent awe 
Amid those seenes so wildly grand, 
And wondered if could be more fair 
The haven of rest—the better land. 


Yet ever breathes one haunting spell, 
One thought in every whisper borne, 
Of where I twined the orange flower, 
And where the cypress-wreath have worn. 
That home of all o'er this fair earth 
Ts closest to my being wed; 
For there first woke my natal morn, 
And there repose my sainted dead. 


aoe 
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MY DARLING. 





BY JOSIE 8. LOVERING. 

Tue yellow curve of the young June moon, 
so slender and thin and thread-like, that it seems 
to vibrate in the purple air as though the wind 
fluttered a golden ribbon, slides down a dusky 
stairway of twilight clouds, and poised a mo- 
ment above the highest peak of old Mount M—, 
like an inverted crown, too small for the brows 
it has tried to clasp, sinks slowly out of sight. 
I could almost weep to see it disappear. My 
heart is as lavish of sweet memories to-night, as 
a crushed flower of perfumes. I could almost 
weep, and yet my tears would not be sad ones. 
It is not always sorrow that goes down into the 
deep, still places of our hearts, and troubles 
their waters till they rise up and overflow. Joy, 
that gentler guest is with me, and if I wept, it 
would only be such tears as the happy summer 
sheds, when the sun flashing through golden rims 
of clouds, prisons his likeness in every drop, 
and turns it to a quivering jewel. 

One year ago, on just such an evening as this, 
I watched the setting of the new moon. For the 
remembrance of that night, this night is holier 
and happier, not only to myself, but to one other, 
dear and precious to me beyond comparison. 
But my pen must not forestall itself. 

It had been a busy, wearying day, crowded to 
the brim with petty cares and annoyances. 
Tired and restless in mind and in body, I zaun- 
tered out for a twilight stroll, realizing instinct- 
ively that nature would be the best tranquillizer 
I could have. I do not think I knew what par- 
ticular path I took, for my heart went before me 
and led the way, asking no favors of my will, 
but I know it beguiled me away from the busy 
murmur of the village, down the long old road 
with which my feet had been familiar ever since 
the sweet face of little Cora Read had risen like 
anew star in my heart’s firmament. And I 
know, too, when I had leaped the low stone wall 
that separated Farmer Read’s brown cottage 
from the highway, and stood in the shadow of 
the breezy old trees that had sheltered me so 
many times before during that short, blessed 
spring, that my irritability and weariness seened 
to leave me as softly as the light of day, which 
brought them was leaving the gray hills, and 
that rest and peace flowed in upon me with every 
inspiration of the mellow, dewy air. 

Dearly as I loved Cora, I had never told her 
of it, and what may seem stranger still, I had 
never been inside her home. I was a rich man, 
and the villagers called mea proud one. Per- 
haps they were right. Cora’s parents were 
coarse, practical people—poor, and belonging to 
that numerous class, who are more jealous of 
their poverty’s prerogatives, than rich people are 
of their wealth’s. I knew little of them bevond 
that (and that only from my innate knowledge 
of human nature), and should have cared still 
less, but they were the rough root and branches 
from which had blossomed my one “ white rose 
of all the world.” e 

Iwas thinking of this, and wondering ina 
happy kind of way when my rose would best 
bear transplanting from the soil of their lives to 
the soil of mine, and whether I should ever 
learn, like a dutiful son-in-law, to call the home- 
spun old couple father and mother (not that I 
had any false shame of them only they were so 
very different from the real parents, of whom, in 
the later and harder years of my manhood, I 
had bad nothing but a sacred memory), when 
Cora herself came flitting down the brown or- 
chard path, white as any phantom, in her snowy 
summer frock. 

I may in reality have given her a fright, and 
then again her alarm may have been all a pretty 
piece of acting, for she could be a consummate 
little hypocrite, if she tried; but at any rate, she 
gave a startled exclamation when she discovered 
me, and turned quickly about, as if to run away. 
I think the magnetism of my strong will must 
have stayed her, rather than words, for I cannot 
remember of speaking any, yet she fluttered off 
a few rapid paces, paused a moment as in doubt 
or coquettish rebellion, and then turning her 
swift steps, came slowly back towards me, and 
without speaking a word, laid her hand upon my 
arm, and nestled down to my side. It was a 





long time before either of us spoke, as we stood 
there together, watching the soft, pale crescent of 
the moon, as it slipped shimmering down the 


dusky slope of sky ;—our full hearts leaning | 


towards each other through the golden silence, 
mere perfectly than they could have done across 
any bar of words. She did not even say “isn’t 
it pretty?’ as most young ladies would have 
done. Such a paltry sentimentalism spoken in 
the face .of this great calm, would have been 
worse than utter lack of appreciation. 
the first to speak, however. 

“It looks like a lady’s necklace. Mr. Dunbar, 
—breken and falling. 


She was 


Don’t you think so? 


| should ? 


a 
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See, it has taken the very curve and shape and 
whiteness of the dainty throat from which it has 
been loosened.” 

I smiled quietly at the pretty conceit, but did 
not answer. 

“It was a stupid comparison after all,” she 
said, laughing, a moment later.“ ‘That is only 
the thread of the necklace, and there are the 
great, costly pearls that have dropped one by 
one away from it,” pointing upward with her 


| slender finger to the rich sprinkling of stars | 


with which the early night had begun to throb, 
as with pulses. 

Dear, simple child! It seemed so strange to 
me to hear her talk of pearls, as she stood there 
in her cheap muslin gown, wearing no ornaments, 
save the one plain gold ring on her lifted fore- 





finger, and a few natural flowers in her hair. I | 


had to have my laugh at her, and though she 
did not know what my merriment was for, she 
joined me with irresistible good-humor, and 
seemed to enjoy it as much as I did. 

“ Lbeg you not to indulge in such dangerous 
fancies, or like the little boy in the story-book 
you will get to crying after the moon. Your 
sex are so fond of decorations, that let them once 
look upon the moon and stars in the light of or- 
naments, and they would never rest until fem- 
inine ingenuity had invented some way to drag 
heaven’s exhaustless jewelry down to earth.” 

“Never fear for me,” she answered, in the 
same light, playful tone in which [had addressed 
her. “T would prefer this—” pulling at a black 
ribbon about her neck. 

“And what precious thing have you there, my 
child, attached to that gloomy bit of string ? 
Some old love memento, I dare say. The half 
of a broken sixpence, perhaps, which some ver- 
dant Joe or Jim gave you, before starting out to 
make his fortune in the world, or, maybe a gilt 
locket, with the face of some bashful country 
bumpkin grinning inside, just as he has done 
ever since he sat down to have his “ pictur” tak- 
en for his sweetheart. Eh, Cora?” 

I spoke playfully, and did not mean to wound 
her feelings, Heaven knows. Yet I saw her 
color and bite her lip, and step back from my 
side in sudden resentment. Perhaps the un- 
meant irony had struck home. The supposition 
troubled me. My exacting heart was jealous 
even of her memories. Blessed darling! I did 
not know until long afterward that it was some 
trivial gift of mine she wore so tenderly, or I 
might have understood better her exhibition of 
womanly pique. I had lived long enough to 
learn the folly of disturbing a woman in such a 
mood, and so I let the next ten or fifteen minutes 
slide by in silence. Then, when watching her 
furtively from under my lashes, I saw that the 
angry crimson had faded from her face, and the 
pleasant light come back into her dark eyes, 
like a star struggling outward through a cloud, 
I said, simply : 

“ Forgive me, little Cora, I meant no sarcasm.” 

She smiled—a smile that drowned itself in a 
rosy tide of blushes, and came back to me with 
her pardon in her eyes. I opened my arms to 
her, and she stepped inside the circle they made 
as unhesitatingly as though they had always been 
her best and most natural abiding-place. I had 
never held her so before. I could count the 
close, hurried beating of her heart, and feel the 
tremulous thrill that ran through the little hands 
Thad clasped. It was time for the confession 
that had lingered in my heart so long, and draw- 
ing her head to my heart, I whispered it in her 
ear as softly as though all the world were by to 
hear it, and I meant to cheat them It was all 
couched in the little commonplace sentence, “I 
love you,” and yet my whole heart was palpitant 
in the three words. I could not have said more 
easily, and if I had, speech would have been to 
love, only what chaff is to the rich gold of the 
ripened grain. 

For a moment she stood quite passively, endur- 
ing the tightened holdof my arms. Then lifting 
her face, and raising herself on tiptoe to reach 
mine, she dropped a soft, warm, frightened kiss 
on my cheek, and suddenly stooping, melted out 
of my grasp like asunbeam, and was off, noise- 
less and swift in her flight as any breeze. 

The music of a mocking laugh, the perfume 
of the roses in her hair, which had been crushed 
against my breast in the strong passion of that 
momentary embrace, floated back to me, as she 
vanished from my sight. I locked them in my 
heart, and carried them home with me, quite 
content to lose her for the time, while I had 
those subtle essences of sound and smell to com- 
panion my happiness. 

I did not go to her again for nearly three 
weeks. My love was not of that greedy kind 
that craves continual aliment from the presence 
of its object. The memory of dewy lips cling- 
ing to my cheek, of a tremulous figure dissolving 
from My arms, of a silvery fragment of laughter, 
and a fragrance of crushed roses, was enough for 
me to feed on for that length of time. Besides, 
love had asweet tyranny of her own. The wo- 
‘man who loved me must long for my presence, 
must wait and expect, and suffer disappointment, 
till longing had intensified itself to pain—and 
then—and then—the delicious joy of seeing her 
face light up at my coming, to hear the reproach, 
so tender that it would nearly lose its identity in 
a caress; to watch the quick-springing tears and 
tremulous flashes of color through which her de- 
light would manifest itself 
ure awaited me at my next visit. 
ting by the open window, looking eagerly down 
the road when I came in view, and I was start- 


Cora was sit- 





| and tremulous. 


But no such pleas- | 


led te see how pale and ill she looked, and what | 


a nervous, unsteady hectic darted up to either 
cheek, as she caught sight of me. 
sence then grieved her so much? 


Had my ab- 


all her smiles and dimples gone? 
not fiy out to meet me, as I had meant she 
I beckoned to her, but she only shook 
her head, and then crossing her arms on the 
window-sill, dropped her face upon them, and 
hid it from my gaze. It was not coquetry, I 
knew, for she did not even smile. I unlatched 
the little gate, and walked up the path to the 
cottage. Surely I had a right within the house 
where my heart had been a tenant for months. 
Three rapid steps carried me through the short, 


| uncarpeted hall, and into the sitting-room, bat I 


, bringing her hushand with her. 


found itempty—Cora had fled. I called her, bat 


received no anewer, I went in and waited while 


the great red wooden clock in the corner solemn. | 





ly ticked away the next three-quarters of an hour. 
Still, she did not come. 
patient or a forbearing man. If she chose to 
run away from me, she might, and take the con- 
sequences, I said, moodily, to myself, as I re- 
traced my steps homeward. She had wounded 
my pride, and disappointed my expectant love. 
I forgot that possibly my long absence might 
have seemed more cruel and capricious to her, 
than her strange conduct to me, so selfish and 
exacting are even the truest hearts. 
Another three weeks went by. 
my revenge. 


I was having 
But memories grew to be light 
food for my heart to feed upon all that while, 
and I found it getting hungry for more substan- 
tial nutriment. It was 
later in the evening, than on my previous visit, 
but none too late for a lover’s call, I thought. 
The curtains were lowered and lights were burn- 
ing inside. Without knocking, 1 stepped into 
the hall; the door of the sitting-room was ajar, 
and inside I could see Mrs Read knitting away 
vigorously before the pine table, and sitting be- 
side her, with her arms lying listlessly drooped 
to her lap, my little Cora, looking even paler and 
sadder than when I saw her last. I was about 
indulging in a light rap to warn them of my 
presence, when my name spoken by Mrs. Read, 
arrested my attention. 

“Ttell you rich men don’t mean poor, pretty 
girls like you any good, when they come sky- 
larkin’ round, and you're a ninny not to know it, 
Cora Read. I was brighter at your age, a pesky 
sight !” 

My face burned like a flame. I saw my dar- 
ling’s head droop, and noticed the deprecatory 
motion of her little thin hand, as though she was 
trying to wave off her mother’s words. Yet in- 
dignation and amazement rooted me to the spot. 

“And here you are, mopin’ yourself to death, 
jest because I wont let you go traipsing out to 
meet him every night. If he’s an honorable, 
well-meanin’ man, why don’t he come into the 
house like folks, and not go sneakin’ around 
fences and trees, like an old, long-headed critter 
that he is? If I catch him here agin, I'll scald 
him, as sure’s my name is Debby Read. You 
say yourself, he’s never asked you to marry him. 
As if I would have a man makin’ love to me 
in that way, if I was a gal! Depend upon it, 


I went to her again. 


you aint the first one he has tried to fool! I’ve 
seen men up to these games before.”’ 
My brave little girl flashed up at that. Lifting 


her white face up proudly, spotted on either 
cheek with a drop of feverish color. 

“Stop, mother, she said, resolutely. “I can- 
not hear you talk so. You know I have mind- 
ed you, that I haven’t met him this long while, 
though to be sure he doesn’t come often lately, 
and that I never will meet him while you forbid 
it. But you must not say he is so bad. I can- 
not bear it. I know he is good, that he is gen- 
erous and kind, and would not harm me for the 
world. If knowing this, I give him up because 
you doubt him, is not that enough? Will you 
not let me rest in peace, and never mention the 
subject to me again?” 

The head took its convulsive droop again, and 
the last words were pitifully imploring. Just 
then I heard steps coming up the back way. I 
dared not face anybody with that hot passion 
blazing from my face, lest I should frighten them. 
SoTI stole softly out of doors and took a few 
slow turns about the wide yard. Then I went 
up the steps and knocked loudly and deliberately. 
Mrs. Read came to the door, candle in hand. 

“Good evening, Mr. Dunbar,” she said, curt- 
ly, in answer to my salutation. 

“T will come in, if you please, madam,” I said, 
seeing she had no intention of inviting me. 

She could do no less than show me into the 
sitting-room after that. To my disappointment, 
Cora was no longer there. 

“Where is Cora?” I inquired, taking the seat 
she proffered me. 

“Gone to bed,” she answered me, shortly. 

“I would like to see her.” 

“You'll have to like then for one long while, 
I reckon, for I sha’n’t call her, I can tell you that. 
A nice man you are to come crawlin’ round hon- 
est people’s houses when you should be to home, 
and pizenin’ young girls’ minds with soft speech- 
es that are nothing but lies. You wont get much 
here, now I can tell you, and you may as well 
go away and stay away.” 

I think even through this rough attack, I must 
have realized that nothing but genuine mother- 
love and mother-fear actuated her, or I should 
have been tempted to strike her. 

“T would like to see Cora,” I repeated quietly, 
“T must see her.” 

“You wont see her, that’s flat, and if you 
don’t leave, I'll call Jeremiah, and he'll put you 
out of the house quicker than you came in.” 

“Call Cora this instant, you senseless, evil- 
minded, idiotic woman,” I cried, losing all pa- 
tience, and stamping my foot at her fiercely, “ or 
I will go to her room and call her myself.” 

I moved towards the door as Ispoke. Iknew 
her prudishness would revolt from such an alter- 
native. She went upstair- in no amiable mood, 
and came down again with Cora following white 


in my arms, while Mrs. Read gave a great snuff 
of disapprobation and despair, and went out to 


call her husband. 


I should have been content to have her stay 


Naturally I am not a | 





I stepped forward and took her | 


With that light burden lying | 
on my breast, clinging to me with her eager arms, 


away forever, but she came back speedily enough, | 


There, before 


| them both I asked Cora to be my wife, and set 


Where were | 
Whr did she ! 


our wedding-day. 
even had I not loved her, after what she had 
suffered for my sake. But I did love her tender- 
ly, strongly, with all the power and passion of 
my nature, and I think the worthy couple, after 
their first surprise was over, fully understood it, 
for they gave their consent readily, and Mr. Read, 
nudging his wife hy the elbow, said, apol 
ically, that “I mustn’t mind what she had said. 


She was a notional old critter, to make the best 





of her, alwa 
I cal! 


the best grace in the wor 


locking at the worst side of things.” 












m father and mother now with 
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It would have been my duty, | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S$. 8—The art of stenography is said to have originated 
i ns 

Praxiteles, the sculptor 
of the “ Marble Faun,” belonged to the third epoch of 
Greek art, in which what Winckleman calls the * fine 
style’ was introduced. 

M. M.—Labor is the sole source of exchangeable value, 

nd, consequently. of wealth ; 
xs ‘All is the gift of industry ; whate'er 
Exaits, embellishes, and renders life 
Delightful.” 

A. M.—The polacea is 
used chiefly In the 

iterranean. 

b Noth Bohemian mile equals 10,157 English yards; 
the Hungarian mile contains 9113 English yards 

H. C —The changes in the color of the chameleon are 
owing to the capacity of the animal to expand its skin, 
thereby varying the angle of reflected light. ° 

INQuinen —Gas was first extracted from coal by Dr. Clay- 
ton, in 1739. Gas was introduced into London, to light 
the streets, in 1807; in New York, 1m Ls24 Pe 

Mrs. C. ¥ , Medford, Mass.—The word “dandelion "is « 
corruption of the French ‘‘dent de lion,” or lion's 
tooth, from a fancied likeness between the canine tooth 
of the lion and the strap-shaped florets of the dande- 
lion, or from the toothlike margins of the leaves. 

_8., New York.—The finest set of Dresden china in Eng- 
land is, we believe, a service presented by the King of 
Prussia to the Duke. of Wellington, in 1816. Each 
piece has a battle-scene exquisitely painted on it. The 
manufacture of Dresden china dates back only to 1700. 

E., Philadelphia.—We break through our rule by reply- 
ing to your note of May 8. We have accepted your 
last. which will appear shortly in the Flag. Some Lave 
been declingd respectfully for various reasons. 

“ Cuntous.""—The oldest seal with a red wafer ever yet 
fouxd is on a letter written by Dr. Krapf, at Spires, in 
12a. 

©. C.—There are but three primitive colors, red, blue and 
yellow—all the others being secondary and tertiary 
combinations. 

Hovusekserer.—Friction with common salt will remove 
the dark stains on silver spoons caused by using them 
for boiled eggs. 

Amarevur.—In oil painting ‘ scumbling is done by going 
over the painting when quite dry With opaque tints of 
a lighter hue, generally with a mixture of white. In 
this way smoke, urists and hazy effects are produced. 

L. C.—When a ruby exceeds twenty carats in size, it is 
called a * carbuncie,”’ the name of an imaginary stone 
described by the ancient classical writers. 

B. C., Manchester, Mass.—The German black dye is made 
with ivory and burnt peach-stones mixed and ground 
with burnt lees of wine. 








peculiar vessel with three masts, 
Levant and other places of the 








PREDICTED DEATHS. 

In all ages, astrologers, fortune-tellers, diviners 
and the like, have ministered to the passion of 
mankind for prying into futurity, by undertaking 
to foretell the hour and the manner of death of 
certain individuals, and history is full of the 
records of the accomplishment of such prophe- 
cies. In many of these cases, there is little 
doubt that the prediction has been forged after 
the event, in others that the death has been pro- 
duced by the prophecy, that is, the victim dwelt 
upon the prediction till imagination destroyed 
him, while in yet other cases the seer or prophet 
made a lucky guess. For, although accom- 
plished prophecies are faithfully recorded, unac- 
complished prophecies are forgotten, and the ratio 
of the former to the latter is probably as one to 
a million. Yet such is the superstition and 
credulity of mankind, that probably not one in a 
thousand could listen to a prediction of his death 
by an ignorant, strolling gipsey without a secret 
terror. We remember in our boyhood hearing 
an old lady tell the story of a girl of whom a 
certain fortune-teller predicted that she should 
die at noon on a certain day. On that day she 
was out shopping, and was in the act of leaving 
a store in Province House Row, when the bell of 
the Old South struck the hour of twelve she fell 
dead upon the sidewalk. Supposing this story 
to be authentic, it may be supposed that the pre- 
diction of death, acting on a nervous and excit- 
able temperament, produced the result. Let us 
cite a few cases of predicted deaths. 

“Tn the autumn of the year 913,” says the 
Russian historian, Nestor, “ Oleg, Grand-Duke 
of Russia, bethought himself of a horse which 
he had sent to be kept, but which he had ceased 
to ride. This came about because, one day, see- 
ing a sorcerer, he said to him, * How am I to 
die?’ And the enchanter or sorcerer had an- 
swered him, ‘Prince, this horse that you love, 
and on which you areriding, will be the cause of 
your death.’ Oleg trembled, said to himself, ‘I 
will neither ride him nor see him any more.’ 
He accordingly ordered a servant to feed him, 
but never to bring the horse before him. Some 
years passed without his seeing him, until the 
war against the Greeks. On his return to Kief, 
and five years after the prediction, he thought of 
the horse, which, according to the soothsayer’s 
declaration, was to be the cause of his death. 
He sent for his old groom, and said to him, 





“What has become of the horse I gave you to 
feed and take care of!’ The latter answered, | 
“He is dead.’ Oleg then began to mock the 
prophet, reproaching him with his ignorance, and 
said, ‘All that these sorcerers predict is false. 
And he 
had a horse saddled and rode forth to see the 


My horse is dead and I amstill living.’ 


bones ; and when he had reached the place where 
the bones and the carcass lay, he dismounted, 
and said, ‘ There is the beast that was to cause 
Thereupon he gave the skull a push 
with his foot; but immediately a serpent came 
out of his head, and stung his foot and inflicted a 
grievous wound of which he died.” 


my death.’ 


When Alvaro de Luna, the celebrated minis- 
ter and favorite of John IL, King of Castile, 
was beheaded, July 5, 1452, “ the rumor spread,’ 


says the historian, Mariano, “and it was com- 
monly reported that Don Alvaro, having con- 
sulted a certain astrologer on his destiny, the 
at Cadahalso ; he | 
did not then understand that caduhalso signified 
a scaffold, and that he would lose his head there ; 


latter said that he would die 


but he thought it meant a little town of that | 
name which he owned in the kingdom of Toledo 
and which he was never willing to enter 

The of 
worded with such ambiguity that however the 
evem turned out 


responses the classic oracles were 


their 





reputation was saved 
Thus the famous response of the oracle to 
Pyrrhas, “ Thou shalt go; thom shalt return 
Never in battle shalt thou perish Trusting to 





nh 


+} 
t 


§ Moldly into the 





campaign and peri ; the oracle claiming to 





| 
| used all the milk required. 


| prison yard at Columbus, 


have predicted, “ Thou shalt go; thoa shalt re 


Here 
a mistake in panctuation put & “ periad " to poor 





turn never. In battle shalt thou perish.” 
Vvrrhus’s career 
When James I, King of Scotland, hated | 


the nobility whose crrogance he labored to re- 





press, was repairing to Perth, in 1457, while a 
conspiracy laid by Robert Grahame was organiz- 
ing against him, a Highland woman tried to pre 
vent him from entering the city, and predicted he 
would perish if he persisted in bis resolution 
James was strack with these words, which talhed 
with a propheey according to which a king would 


be killed in Scotland that 


year; but, without 


| attaching much importance to it, he said laugh- 


ingly 
the 
this year, for we are the only two kings in Scot- 
land.” 
and 
February. 


, to one of his knights, who was surnamed 






King of Love,’ “ Well, one of us is to die 
Still the event justified the prediction, 
James was assassinated on the 2oth of 

The deaths of several princes have been pre- 
dicted in different ways. Philip le Bel aad 
Clement V. were, it is said, summoned to the bar 
of God by the Templars whom the King of 
France had with the consent of the pope, doomed 
to perish at the stake, and both actually died in 
1314. 

“In 1312,” says Mariana, “ Ferdinand 1V., 
king of Castile, caused to be arrested two 
“abe, Don Pedro and Don Juan de Carvajal, 
who were accused of having assassinated a lord 
of the House of Benevides, at Valencia, as they 
were leaving the palace. It was not certainly 
known who the assassins were ; many persous 
were suspected of the deed, and withal thoroughly 
examining whether the suspicion was well or ill- 
founded, they were treated in their prison with 
the extremest rigor; but finally the two brothers 
Carvajal suffered for all the rest. In vain did 
they repel the chatge ; no attention was paid to 
the reasons they alleged in the defence ; they 
were declared guilty of leze-majesty, and as such 
condemned to death, without having been judi- 
cially convicted, and without having made any 
confession. They were sentenced to be thrown 
from the top of a steep rock near Martos, with- 
out any one daring tospeak in their favor, for the 
king was intractable in his anger when the offence 
was recent. As the two brothers were led to 
punishment, they declared with a loud voice that 
they died innocent, calling on heaven, earth and 
God himself to witness their innocence, and say- 
ing that, since the king was deaf to their just 
complaints, they appealed to the tribunal of the 
sovereign judge before whom they cited King 
Ferdinand to appear in thirty days. At first lit- 
tle attention was paid to these words, but what 
happened afterwards, either by chance or other- 
wise, awakened profound reflection. ‘The death 
of the king was attributed to excessive eating, 
gluttony being a common failing of his; but 
others regarded it a just punishment for the exe- 
cution of the Carvajals, the more so since exactly 
thirty days elapsed from their execution to the 
king’s death; hence it comes that he was called 
«Don Ferdinand the Summoned.’ ”” 


emcee eo 





A civin War.—A widow lady named Grow- 
den, from Ohio, recently paid a visit to the Cum- 
berland Valley, in order to take away her two 
children, who have, since the death of their father, 
been reared by their grandfather, a respectable 
old gentleman in the valley, The children would 
not leave their grandparent, Mr. Growden, The 
mother then went to Centreville, where she pre- 
vailed on a dozen or more people to accompany 
her back and take ber children by force. ‘This 
was attempted, when a fight ensued between the 
friends of the children and those of their mother. 
Several on both sides were badly hurt, and sev- 
eral were arrested for rioting. The mother sue- 
ceeded in carrying off one of the children, 

—_——_¢- Be@- 

First Prixcirres.— A worthy citizen of 
Kentucky, sitting for the first time at the great 
dinner table of the Astor House, New York, took 
up the bill of fare. His eye caught up the 
names of its—to him unknown—dishes : Soupe 
a la flamande, Soupe a la Creci, Langue de 


_Boeuf pique, Pieds de Cochon a la Ste. Mene- 


hould, ete. It was too much for his simple heart. 
Laying down the scarlet bound volume in dis- 
gust, he cried to the waiter: “ I yuess I shall go 
back to first principles—give me some pork and 
beans.” 





Many Tonovurs.—It is said that twenty- 
seven different languages are spoken among the 
inhabitants of our city. The Rey. Dr. Andrew 
Bigelow, who is well informed about the yround- 
tier of the population of Boston, says his own 
experience and inquiries would carry the sum- 
total even higher. The Pitts Street school, he 
adds, would furnish a polyglot of tongues. 

—— —_-—-—-+ - 

Mick axp Burrer.—Mrs. Ithiel Silsby, of 
Newton Corner, a lady of the old school, 71 years 
of age, from the first of November to May Ist, 
(182 days) made 201 Ibs. fine butter from one 
farrow cow, after a family of three persons had 
Beat this who can 

terme. 

“Fown.”” Weatner.— During the recent 
storm in Ohio a beautiful large loon fell into the 
and waa eauyglit 
Another was blown into a church steeple, and a 
large cormorant was caught near by 





= -_—]-<- _ 
Tue Jews or Nice.—Among the petitioners 
for annexation to France at Nice are the Jewish 
fraternity, on account, as they say, of “ complete 
civil equality, without distinction of creed,” 
guaranteed by the French constitution 


eee, - - 


Goixo Dows.—A Sy Louis market report 
states that “ whis 





ey has adownward tendency’ 
Whiskey always has a “downward tendency” 


| when topers get hold of it 


_ _———-S + 

Work ox —Keep exercising your mind on 

new objects; sloth enervates the mind as it does 
the body 

————- o—mees a 

A Geu —A te-totaller remarked t us the 

other day that temperance was a diamo 

first water 


nd of the 









































A BATCH OF ANECDOTES. 

The mayor of a French town, accustomed for 
thirty years to new oaths and new constitutions, 
On receiving from the prefect of his department 
the “Additional Act” of the “ Hundred Days,” 
acknowledged its receipt in the following terms : 
“Mr. Prefect, I have received the new constitu- 
tion you were kind enough to send; I imme- 
diately had it solemnly promulgated, and shall 
do the same with all those you may be kind 
enough to send me hereafter.”” He was a model 
politician. 

Pope Benedict XIV., wishing to punish the 
neglect of a prelate who was entrusted with the 
duty of seeing that the streets of Rome were 
kept clean, repaired to one of the narrowest and 
filthiest streets of the capital. He knew that the 
cardinal was to pass through it, and waited for 
him. ‘The custom then was for persons who 
were to receive his holiness, to alight from their 
carriages and wait on their knees till they had 
received the benediction. The sovereign pontitt 
kept his cardinal waiting for half an hour. After 
this, the streets were better attended to. 

A very absent-minded gentleman attended the 
marriage of one of his nieces. When the cere- 
mony was over, and the crowd began to disperse, 
he asked one of the guests “if he was going as 
far as the tomb.” He had mistaken the wedding 
for a funeral. 

Dean Swift, getting ready for a ride on horse- 
back, called for his boots. The servant brought 
them. “ Why didn’t you black them ?” asked 
the dean of St. Patrick’s. “ Because you'll soon 
get them splashed on the road, and I thought it 
wasn’t worth while.” A minute afterwards, the 
servant asked Swift for the key of the pantry. 
“ What for?” said his master. “To get some 
breakfast.” “O,”” said the dean, “as you will 
be hungry two hours hence, it isn’t worth while.” 

The famous Rameau, the composer, while 
muking a call on a lady, suddenly sprang up, 
seized a little dog that was yelping at her feet, 
and threw him out of the window. “ What is 
that for?’ cried the lady. “ Because he barks 
out of tune!’ shouted Rameau, with the indig- 
nation of an enthusiastic musician whose ear had 
been cruelly wounded. 

A rich man of Lyons consulted an astrologer, 
who cast his horoscope, and told him that he 
would live only a certain number of years. 
Placing implicit belief in the prediction, he ex- 
pended all his property, and was finally com- 
pelled to ask alms, which he did in this way: 
“ Take pity on a poor man who has lived much 
longer than he expected to.” 

Cardinal de Richelieu went to Rome and was 
consecrated bishop in 1607. The Pope (Paul 
V.) asked him if he had attained the legal age. 
Richelicu answered yes, and afterwards requested 
absolution for having said he was of the required 
age when he was not. The Pope remarked : 
“ Questo giovane sara un gran furbo (This young 
man will turn out a great rascal).” 

An English nobleman wished to induce Gar- 
rick, the most celebrated actor of the oe 


SCHAMYL THE CIRCASSIAN. 

This once haughty chieftain, the leader of the 
gallant mountaineers who so long defied the 
power of the Russian arms, and who achieved a 
world-wide renown as a warrior-priest and cham- 
pion of national independence, is now a tame 
lion in the hands of the Russians, among whom 
he excites the greatest curiosity. We translate 
for the Flag some interesting and amusing par- 
ticulars respecting this world-famed hero from 
the Gazette Russe, published at St. Petersburgh : 

“Schamyl has returned to Moscow to see 
Prince Bariatinsky, and is quite a conspicuous 
character there. Moscow, always impetuous in 
the expression of its sentiments, pursues him 
with its curiosity. The ladies have a large share 
in these impulsive proceedings. They are de- 
lighted with Schamyl; they admire him and 
adore him, doubtless, without suspecting that 
Schamyl has an opinion of his own about the 
Russian ladies. He is especially critical with re- 
gard to their costume, and condemns their un- 
covered faces and shoulders. ‘The dress of the 
gentlemen is also criticised ; he thinks the frock 
coat very inappropriate. The contact of this 
son of Nature with our artificial life is very in- 
teresting, as well as his patriarchal style of living. 
He frankly exhibits his sympathies and antip- 
athies. He is very fond of music. When he 
visits, he asks to have the piano played. When 
Mr. Runowski bought an organ for him, he was 
delighted. A juggler gave him a great deal of 
pleasure. ‘The change of a piece of money 
wrapped up ina handkerchief held by his ex- 
cashier Khadjio, into a bunch of feathers, aston- 
ished him so much that, as he confessed after- 
wards, it disturbed him even in the midst of his 
prayers. In spite of this, Schamyl, who de- 
tected the performer in a trick with a cup which 
had a false bottom, remarked that if he had done 
so at his home in Circassia, he should have hung 
him. 

“A crab which the imaum saw for the first time 
in his life at Kalouga, excited his aversion. 
Having taken him in his hand, he examined him 
attentively; but when the crab seized one of his 
fingers in his claw, Schamyl threw him down, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon him. Having ob- 
served the animal’s way of moving, he was in- 
dignant and kicked him, and ordered Khadjio to 
drive him out of the room. It was a long time 
before he recovered from the disagreeable im- 
pression. ‘I never saw so cowardly a creature 
as that,’ he said. ‘If ever I formed an idea of 
Satan, it would be in this shape.’ 

“At first he went into company a good deal ; 
he liked balls, thinking them more natural and 
agreeable than ballet-dancing, but the uncovered 
faces and shoulders of the ladies disturbed him, 
and he ceased visiting them. When he is invited 
to any party, he usually asks if there will be any 
ladies, and on receiving an affirmative reply, de- 
clines. This resolution is confirmed by his 
books, in which much is said against the uncoy- 
ered faces of women. He has had long discus- 
sions on this subject with the commissariat 





stage, to stand as a candidate for parli 
Garrick said: “My lord, I had rather play a 
leading part on the stage, than the part of a 
foo! in parliament.” 

Cambaceres, Bonaparte’s celleague in the 
consulate, gave a party at which several profes- 
sional singers of note were present. Towards 
the close of the evening, Cambaceres invited 
Garat to sing. The latter, piqued at not having 
been called upon sooner, pulled out his watch 
and answered: “ Impossible, citizen consul ; it is 
midnight ; my voice has gone to bed.” 

The battle of Kolen, fought in 1759 between 
the Imperialists and the Prussians, was lost by 
the latter. One of the soldiers of the great 
Frederick got a scar on the face in this affair. 
The king meeting him, asked: “In what wine- 
shop did you get that face?” “In a wine-shop 
where your majesty paid the scot,” answered the 
soldier. It was a sharp hit, and Frederick felt it ; 
but he rewarded the soldier who replied so wittily 
to a cutting question. 





Dwarr Pears.—Dwarf pears should have a 
deep, loomy soil, abundantly supplied with nutri- 
ment. They should always be set deep enough 
to cover the place when budded, three or four 
inches ; the pear will then form roots indepen- 
dently of the quince—bearing early from the 
quince roots, and getting longevity from the roots 
of the scion. 





Tne smartest yeT.—The smartest child on 
record is the one who cried from the top of the 
stairs to his mother, who was receiving callers in 
the parlor— Ma! ma! Hannah wont pacity 
me!” ‘That boy is in training for the Presidency 
of these United States. 





A steapy Gorr.—An old lady was asked 
by a parson to what religious denomination she 
belonged. “I don’t know,” she replied; “and 
I don’t care anything about your nominations ; 
fur my part, I hold on to the old meetin’-house.” 





Costity Bati.—The ball which the Empress 
Eugenie gave in the Duchess d’Albe’s palace in 
Paris cost a lively figure. The decorations alone 
required $30,000. The empress does right to 
progress during her juvenility. 





A Purexomeson.—A Scotch girl, with two 
distinct noses, lately passed through Detroit on 
her way west. How she escaped Barnum, is a 
miracle. 





Errect oF 





Coxtroversy.— People that 
change their religion from reading books of con- 
troversy, are notso much converted as outwitted. 





Loss or Sweers.—Several sugar estates in 
the valley of Trinidad, Cuba, have been burned 
over. Loss estimated at half # million. 





Fast Work.—In the California pony ex- 
press, 1Su0 miles is passed over in ten days, 
through an unbroken country. 





Barscw at Qvakerpom.—It is said that 
Mr. Barnum will oper a museam in Philadelphia 
Mext Winter. 








hed to his person.” 





YOUNG JOE SMITH. 

Young Joseph Smith and his mother, son and 
wife of Prophet Joseph of Mormon notoriety, 
lately attended a Conference of Mormons held in 
the State of Illinois, at which time Joseph and 
his mother were both baptized in the faith, and 
young Joe was ordained head high priest and 
prophet by them. Joe pretends that he was led 
by the spirit of God to do so, but a letter-writer 
says: “I amof opinion that the spirit of specu- 
lation had more to do with it than God had, as 
the family is very much in debt, their property 
all mortgaged, and Joe is to receive the sum of 
$20,000 per year for his use.” They are to start 
next fall for Council Blufts, when those Mormons 
at Salt Lake who wish to leave Brigham Young, 
can do so and join Joe in the Bluffs. Joe has 

blished his iff He is opposed to 
polygamy and disobedience of the laws. We 
don’t believe young Joe is enough of a rascal to 
suit the majority of the Mormons. 








Oxtp Voiumes.—Any person having old vol- 
umes of books injured, torn or defaced, can have 
them rendered as firm and perfect as when new, 
by handing or sending them in to our office. 
Bound and returned in one week. Persons out 
of the city can hand their packages, with direc- 
tions enclosed, to the express, and be equally 
well served. 





Wuart 1s Fame !—Dhilip Massinger, the cel- 
ebrated old dramatist, is buried in St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, London, and his name will be found 
entered in the register there, as follows: “ March 
30th, 1639, buried Philip Massinger, a stranger.” 
Sad comment on the vanity of fame, are these 
last words ! 





Juvenire Morrauity.—In this country, the 
mortality of children is increasing with terrible 
rapidity. In Boston, the percentage of deaths of 
children under ten doubled from 1830 to 1850. 
In New York, the deaths of children to each 





100,000 inhabitants have more than trebled since | 


1810. 





EnGuisn Sewinc-Macuines.—It appears 


| that no fewer than two hundred patents for the | 


| N. B., 


i 


manufacture of sewing-machines in Great Britain 
have been taken out, but that not more than 
twenty have been brought into use, and that only 
eight firms are now making the article. 





Pixep to Deatu.—A man in St. John, 
grieved himself to death, a short time 
since, because he had been convicted of stealing a 
small sum of money. Not many thieves, now- 
a-days, are 80 sensitive. 





New Parer.—An American weekly journal 
is to be started in London, and contributed to by 
American gentlemen, political and commercial in 
its character. 





Sorcucm Movasses.—lIt is said that 64,486 
s of molasses was manufactured in Keokuk 


county, 


gallon 


Iowa, last year, valued at $51,558 80. 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
The world without woman would be a blank 
sheet of paper, not even ruled 
If a tree were to break a window, what would 
the window say! Tree-mend-us. 
Some places oat West are so healthy, 
have to shoot a man to start a cemetery. 
An apothecary and a builder are nearly alike 
—one makes pills, the other pillars. 
Young ladies from boarding-schools, like build- 
ing committees, are “ ready to receive proposals. 
A Frenchman wishing to compliment a 4 
a “little lamb,” 
The only persons who are always dignitied, 
are those who are always dull. 
Teach a servant to lie for you, and he will 
lie to you on his own account. 
= Beware of a silent dog and still water.” 
Such was the advice of a famous gipsey. 
In polities, to be a candidate for lofty stan, 
is to be raised as a target for shots. 
The greatest gluttons are those who * od upon 
slander ; they never get er 
Books and lear 
feeling and consideration for others. 
A troubled mind is often relieved by maintain- 
ing a cheerful demeanor. 
He that knows useful things, and not he that 
knows many things, is the wise man. 
“The great art of success,” says Goethe, “ is 
judiciously to limit and isolate one’s selt.” 
Cherish patience a8 your favorite virtue; al- 
ways have a stock of it about you. 
The heart should be ever turned to heaven, as 
the sunflower turns to the god of day. 
Whenever prejudice exists in the mind, there 
generosity is a stranger. 

A gracious soul may look through the darkest 
cloud and see the sunshine of Providence. 
Do not depend entirely on genius. 
have gifts, cultivation will improve them. 

There is hardly any person so forlorn and des- 
titute as to be unable to do some good. 

A company with $100,000 is to test thoroughly 
Mr. Fawkes’s new steam plough. 

Itis estimated that $100,000 were bet on the 
Philadelphia mayoralty election. 

One New York store sells 100 pounds of snuff 
daily to female “dippers.” Faugh! 

An American bar-room has been opened at 
Hakodadi, Japan. Bowie-knives will come next. 

Hood used to bafile autograph hunters by 
sending them his printed name. 


they 





irl as 
called her a“ small mutton.” 


. do not always give aman 


If you 





A 8PRIG OF THE LAW. 

That very clever paper, the Chicago Leader, 
is responsible for a capital story about a smart 
young lawyer of Gotham, the son of a worthy 
old Knickerbocker. His business was rather 
limited, to be sure, from two causes; first, he 
did not love to work, and secondly, whenever he 
undertook a case, he proved such a very slow 
coach in making his returns, that customers got 
tired of him, and he very soon found his clients 
like angel’s visits, few and far between. But his 
respected progenitor, old Hanse Von Warken, 
thought him a perfect prodigy; and the worthy 
parent was exceedingly fond of his only and 
hopeful heir. A gentleman once asked the father 
how his son succeeded in business, and if he 
were smart. 

“ Smart ¢” echoed Hanse; “ vel, I dink he ish 
smart. Itell you vot he did vonce: Dat poy 
haves a pill to collect for a fren. Te fren he 
come to me and ask me, ‘is ter poy smart?’ and 
I say yaw, he be, as you shall find out, if you 
give him ter pizziness ; dat ish, he gives him a 
leetle note to collect, vich te poy puts troo te 
cort, and—how long do you tink de poy vas 
apout it ?” 

“1 don’t know,” said the gentleman. 

“Vell, den—I tell you. He vos tree year.” 

“Three years ?” 

“Yaw. ‘Te note vos yoost seventy-tree dollar 
and dirty-tree cents. Now, I say te poy ish 
smart. Vot you dink he charge for collecting te 
note ?”” 

“ Couldn’t say, really.” 

“Vell, I tell you. His pill for collecting dat 
note was yoost seventy-tree dollar and dirty-dree 
cents! If you duzzn’t call dat a smart poy, I'd 
yoost like to know where you find ’em!’’ con- 
cluded old Hanse, resuming his pipe again, 
quietly ! 





Tue Prison Point Bripee.—The Prison 
Point Bridge between Charlestown and East 
Cambridge is to be rebuilt this season, and will 
be closed until September. A ferry has been 
established on private account from Prison Point 
to East Cambridge, the proprietor of which is 
already doing considerable business when the 
tide serves. 





American Horsresnoes.—W. F. Burden, 
Esy., of Troy, N. Y., has received orders from 
the Austrian government for his machines for 
making horseshoes for the Austrian army. Two 
of these machines went out by one of the late 
steamers. Some of them are already in Russia, 
and a number are in England. 





New York Porice.—The Metropolitan Po- 
lice Board of New York have issued a general 
order to the police captains, ordering them not to 
allow aldermen and police justices to enter the 
station-houses. Not even if arrested—eh # 





Corree, TEA aNp SuGar.—The enormous 
amount of 251,000,000 pounds of coffee was con- 
sumed in the United States in 1859; in the same 
time 36,000,0.0 pounds of tea were consumed, 
and 884,000,000 pounds of sugar. 





Tue Weev.—The Emperor of Austria is not 
a member of the anti-tobacco society, 
encouraging the cultivation of the weed in all of 


for he is 


his provinces. 
— «ms0<ce- 

As Americas Ducness.—The Duchess of 
Leeds is one of the grand-daughters of Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton. 

+ Bee eo 

Mexico.—A severe drought is prevailing in 
Northern Mexico. 

$3.—The Flag of our Umon and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. , 











The English language 
compulsory 


has of late become a 
branch of education in the public 


' schools in Norway. 


Peace has at last been established in Venezu 
ela, and that government has effected a loan of 
$1,000,000 in England. 

The Canard C ‘ompany intend in June next to 

ssular sailings to New York with their 
und will then, in addition 
carry all classes of passengers. 






to woods, 
The editor of a satirical journal of ‘Turin has 
been condemned to two months’ Unprisonment 
and a fine for publishing disgracefal articles 
against the Emperor of the French. 

The Moroceo traders with Timbuctoo do a 
yrotitable business. In return for goods valued 
! nr Bs 
at a million and a half of dollars they yet pro- 
ductions worth eighteen millions 

A machine means of clectro- 
mayuetism, invented by Mr. Bonelli, was on ex- 
hibition in London. Most inpertant advantages, 
and great saving in time und money, are pre- 
dicted from it. 

Lord John Russell lat 


for weaving bv 


y stated in the House 





of Cor ns that the ge htient Was exerting 
allits pow to stop the trade in coolies between 
China and ©. nd had opened negotiations 
with Spain on the ject 


The English seandal-uongers says that the 
young Prince of Wales is coming to Canada to 
escape the consequences of injudicious promises 
made toa lady, Clara Vane. She is shout to 
commence a suit against him, it is said. 

The twelfth session of the Congress of Learned 
Societies has been opened in Paris. The con- 
gress is composed of 150 delegates, representing 
the academies and learned or agricultural sovie- 
ties from various parts of France. 

The Emperor of France has decided on two 
military expeditions which are to set out, one 
from Algeria and the other from Senegal, to pro- 
ceed to Timbuctoo, where they are to unite, A 
large sum has been placed to ‘the credit of the 
Minister of War to defray the expen 





s. 





One of the leading London papers says that 
the Armstrong battery, sent to China, has been 
so unskiltully shipped as to be useless, or nearly 
so. This mishap is made the vehicle of a stroug 
attack on the government, whose administrative 
skill, it is conunied, has in no wise been im- 
proved since the prance in eae Crimea. 


Dewdrops of atisdom. 


If the plague had offices to give, the plague 
would tind worshippers. 

There is no vice which, in one black and awful 
gulf, swallows up so much of hope and happiness 
as intemperance. 














Easy tillage and scanty harvests characterize 
that kind of fancy farming known as “ raising 
expectations.” 

The man who, without being actually rich, 
lives this in a rich house, will, next year, in 
all probability, live in a poor house. 

Obscurity leaves a man free; 
man is a slave to his fame. 
dear. ‘* Uneasy lies 
crown,” 





but a famous 
Incense is bought 
the head that wears a 
although the crown may be of laurels. 

Every desire bears its death in every yratitica- 
tion. Curiosity languishes under repeated stim- 
ulants, and novelties cease to excite surprise, 
until at length we cannot even wonder at a 
miracle. 

A clear stream reflects all objects that are upen 
its shore, but is unsullied by them ; so it should 
be with our hearts—they should show the effvet 

of all objects, and yet remain unharmed by 
any. 

The best novel, perhaps, ever written, ‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,”’ has not a word of love in_ it. 
And how all honest boys and girls like it. The 
literary tastes of youth are simple and pure 
enough if not perverted. 

The fact that the word worth, when applied to 
character, means moral worth, shows that, 
though men may be dazzled by intellectual bril- 
lianey, their real aspect cannot be won without 
virtue. ‘There is no patriotism equal to that of a 
spotless life. 

One of the manufactures in which our coun- 
trymen have made the most progress, ix the 
manufacture of public opinion. The principle, 
that, to interest others, One must be interested 
himself, is illustrated by the success of interested 
parties in interesting the public. 

Weak and ignorant people are fond of over- 
whelming us with the wonderful and shocking. 
They either tind, or surmise, that they are not 
able to act upon our intellect; so they try to act 
upon our feelings. This power they have, and 
they are sometimes ready to give us any amount 
of pain, rather than not exercise it. 


Hoker's 2 8 “§ Budget. 


Why is the world like ap a piano? 
full of sharps and flats. 

The minister who lost the thread of a dis- 
course, has obtained a fresh skein. 

The quickest way te make eyewater is to run 
your nose against a lamp post. 

“The drift of a man’s speech ’’ may be easily 
ascertained when he falls into the river. 

An Irish paper advertises, “* Wanted an able- 
bodied man as a washer-woman.” 

“ Do you understand figures, boy 7” 
I am always cutting a fine one.” 

A leaden pill, administered with gunpowder, 
through an iron tube, is a rather bad stomachic, 

It is rumored that a celebrated 
has been invited to 
navigation.” 

Why is the best article of malt liquor like the 
last song in a concert programme? Because it 
is the pine ale. 

“ Pa, aint I growing tall ?”’ 
your height, sonny !” 
yard.” Pa fainted. 

A western editor cautions his readers against 
kissing short women, as the habit has made 
him round shouldered. 


Because it is 


“O, yes, 


phrenologist 
examine the “head of 


“Why, 
* Seven feet, 


what's 
lacking a 


The woman who was “ buried in gricf”’ is 
now alive and doing well. lt was a case of pre- 
mature interment. 

Why is a bigoted ecclesiastic like 
D've give it up! Because he 
ciously to his dog-ma. 


a puppy ' 
cleaves pertina- 


A judge in Cincinnati is said to have so much 
real estate on his hands, that nothing short of 
soap and water can relieve him 

A popular author excl: ims, “ What a pity 
some quadrupe ds ¢ can't talk Ww rather 





We are 





| disposed w say, 


‘What a pity some bipeds 


” 
| can! 


If the nap could be distilled from the “ Land 
of Nod,” it would doubtless go further than the 
“waters of Lethe’ to drown the world in 
drowsy forgettulness 

In a region “oat West,” where the letter o re- 

th fra’ sound of a, a cobbler, whe dis- 
co, posted on his door, the following 
o smackin’ allowed heer.” 

It is said that 

and Space 


cor 








“Steam annihilates both Time 
It is a thousand pits, for our 
rt in railway travelling, that ite anni 
ing powers will sometimes extend, also 
human beings 





Muill and Scissors. 





The richness of reel x ear mines of Southern 
Oregon may be inferred from the statement that 
tthe FP grant Com nv has declared a dive tof 






200) ounces to the share—the net pres 
days work with (Wo armastras 
shares, whic h give 
werk. Witha 
quarter of a mi 
| ground out 


Dhere are five 
1000) ounces as the week's 
tamp quartz imil, nearly a 
nof dollars per dav could be 





The Bennington Banner says that John Sher 
man, in Pownal, Vt., had born to him, on the day 
he completed his sevenueth year, a son, and bh 
called his name Levi; aod on the same dav were 
born unto him a grandson and yreat greodson 
the parents at the time residing in three ditterent 
Sates. All three of the 
now. 


bows are living 

General Miles, of New Orleans, was recently 
robbed of a set of diamonds worth $10,000.) by 
aservant girl, who ran away and secrets r 
self. Her hiding place was discovered, and she 
Was arrested ; but the irl says she gave the dia 
monds to two free negrves, and they are probally 
irretfrevably lost to the general 











The people of Davenport, Lowa, were beaut 
fully “taken in” recently, by a young man who 
pretended to be a cousin of William B. Astor, of 
New York, and to be possessed of untold wealth, 
but they were not “done for,” because they found 
him out before he got hold of any of the 
purchascs which he made on forged drafts 

A desperate fight took place in’ Cornwall 
county, lately, between a bull dog and an eagle 
Hearing the noise, the owner of the dog ran to 
his assistance, when the cagle turned upon bis 
new adversary, but after a short fight was over 
come and despatched. He measured nine teet 
from wing to wing. 

At Austin, Texas, recently, a man 
John Taney was being tried for murder, when he 
was taken from the custody of the sherth by a 
gang of men, who murdered him, firing twenty 
tive shots at him. ‘Taney was a nephew of Chief 
Justice Taney, but was a desperate and aban- 
doned man 


lange 





named 








! 

| Colenel Ottoway Bird died at Baltimore, re- 
j cently. ‘The Legislature of Virginia, bis native 
Suite, some years ago presented lim with a 
sword valued at two thousand dollars, for pallant 
services at the battle of Lundy's Lane, and in 
other battles during the last war with England. 
Mr. A. L. Carter, editor of a westera paper, 
is foolish enough to let a couple of scamps 
do” him out of $60 and a gold wateh at Balti- 
more, a few days since, by means of the patent 
safe’ game. “ Reading the papers”? doesn’t 
seem to benefit some folks, we are sorry to say, 











Mrs. Margaret Preble, aged ninety-nine years, 
ten months and six days, died recently at the res 
| idence of her son-in-law, in Pendleton county, 
Kentucky. She was born in Pennsylvania, and 
| lived to see the grand-child of her great) yrand- 
) child. 





| A rapid and emphatic recital of the following 
| is said to be an emphatic cure for lisping : 
“ Hobbs meets Snobbs and Nobbs ; Hobbs bobs 
! to Snobbs and Nobbs; Hobbs nobs with Snobbs, 
and robs Nobbs’s fobs. ‘That's, says Nobbs, the 
worst for Hobbs’s jobs and Snobbs's sobs.”’ 

Snow still lies to a great depth in the wilder- 
ness around and north of Umbagog Lake, says 
the Manchester American, and we learn that the 
ice and snow yet cover Parmachene Luke 60 as 
to obstruct the operations of the lambermen. 

The Magdalen Benevolent Society in New 
York reports, that since the establishment of the 
asylum in 1833, eleven hundred fallen women 
have been gathered to that institution and saved 
from their shame. 





Miss Anne Logan, suspected of burglary, in 
Norwich, Ct., escaped from the officer by plung- 
ing into the river and swimming a quarter of a 
mile, but she was arrested next morning. 

Captain Charles Westcott, who died in New- 
buryport, lately, was one of the captives of the 
English during the year of 1812, and was con- 
fined in the celebrated Dartmoor prison. 

The public sales of Fand, 2,700,000 acres, will 

ake place in Kansas in August and Septe smber, 
and in Nebraska, more than four and a third 
millions, in August. 

An old boot buyer lately purchased a pair of 
boots of a Northampton lady, for twelve cents, 
and afterwards sold them to her husband for half 
a dollar, 

It is settled now that the capitol of California 
will not be removed to San Francisco, but will 
remain at Sacramento. 

The herring fisheries of the Chesapeake are 
proving very successful. The run of herring is 
the largest in a period of thirty years. 

The Jews are raising funds for the erection of 
a hospital, at Cincinnati, for widows and orphans. 
The sum required is $30,000. 








- Marriages. 





In this tev Mr aes Mr. William 8. Hayes 
to Miss hag Bag Montgome 

By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr William Graham to Miss 
Elizabeth Donovan 

By ev és Stockbridge, Mr Charles Baker to Misa 
Mary EF. Jacot 

By Kev Mr. "Collyer, Mr. George 8. Miller to Miss Caro- 
line FP. liaskell 

By Rev. Dr Neale, Mr. Charles G. Corrao to Mias Eliaa- 
beth B. Jenks 

At Ciariestown, by Rev. Mr Laurie, 
Parker to Mies Eliza M. Merriam 

At Somerville, by Kev. Mr Clark, Mr Morrie Hunne- 
well to Miss Aune Elizabeth Harvey 





Mr Nathan D 


At Koxbury, by Kev. Mr Bushnell, Mr. J. L. Baker, of 
Boston, to Miss Susan F. Lunenburg 
At Dorchester. by Mr a Mr Nathaniel 





Clark to Miss Sarah B. Dicke 

At Medford, by Rev Mr Preatu m. Mr Onear Wo Fowler 
to Miss Hester A. ienk 

*eddviroe, by Kev Mr Buck, Mr George Wo Cops 
land, of South Reading, to Mist Sarah A Shelton 

At Dedham, by Kev. Mr Lamson, Mr brederick H 
French, of Philadelphia, to Mies Ieatetla Fool 

At Lowell, by Kew. Mr Bianchard, Mr Jobn T Trow 
bridge, Somerviile, to Mise Cornelia Warren 

At Newburyport, by Kev Mr Pike, Mr 
Russell to Mise Louies A. Pau 

At Worcester, by Rew Mr Higginson, 
Brown to Misx Maria 8. Bates 

At New Hestford, by Rew Mr Craig 
Pease to Mise Mary Louisa Richmond 


Deaths. 


in thie city, Mr EK Warren Parkman, 4] 
tin. #4. Mre Susennab T 
ney. GE 
(hariestown, Mr Allert Kikeman, # 
At te fbory, Mr Martin Hail 4 Margaret Ano 
Harney, 24. Mr. Chariee P Blaney, 62 
At Jamara Pisin, Mre Hannah M Weid, + 
At Cambridgeport, Mr Charies Fo Revaileen, 42 
At Cambridge, Mr Lyman Wiliard, f¥, Kew 
Sanger, DD. 44, Mere Biseeteth Ro Marshall, + 
At Newton Corner. Mre Mary EK Alden 24 








duseph O 





Mr Werren hk 


Mr Charles Kk 





Mr Jotun ¥ 
Thayer, 74, Mr Andrew 














Ralph 


Mre Laure 





. le. Mre Btelle W Lincoln, 42 
At Sooth Maiden, Mre Mary J Potnam. 41 
Mr Samui Harris. &) 

| e Mr Joseph Holt, = 

At Win tester, Mre Polly Jordan 
| 

| 









At Sharon. Mere Susan J) Lothrop, 2+ 
At Lowell. Mr James A Langde!l) ¥ 
At Grovevamd, Mre Margaret Savery, 2] 
re Vhete Jane (inie, A Mere Bl 
Lattice Fraoree Creaey IY 





Captem 


Mre Eliasteth Welt 3) 
Dr Joi B Vay, 

» Otee Adame, 

ituate Captals Joh Raier & 

rium, Miee Mary H Lane 

wrreste?, Mre Serat EB Raker 7 
antaraet Mre bilmteth H Ruvery * 
ew Vora. Mr Wittam A Veetpeomt + 

ow Ureeut (eptain Jueeph J goon Soe ~ 


































[Written for The Flag of our Unien.} 


THE CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER. 
BY MARY PERCIVAL 


A youthful Indian maiden strayed 
In a lone forest wild; 

And there in nature's solitude 
Her darker hours beguiled 


For sorrow o'er her lonely path 
Its darkened shadows flung; 

And in a sweet and plaintive tone, 
Her own wild lay she sung 


“My feather has to battle gone, 
And left me weeping here; 

Alas, no tender mother’s voice 
Is heard my grief to cheer: 


+++ But the Great Spirit will protect 
And guide my orphan child” 
“Twas thus he «poke, in mournful tones, 
And accents sweetly mild 





*T decked him with his wampum belt, 
And wrought his mocsins, too; 

Wh 

Within the still bayou. 


nany a day his boat lay moored 





“He lingered but to bless his child— 
The dearest tie on earth ; 
What most could soothe or charm him here 
Was my own childish mirth. 


“Tn hope and fear 1 bade adieu 

To thee, my darling friend ; 

And ever in my daily prayer 
Thy name shall sweetly blend. 


* And when thy wanderings all are o'er, 
Thou ‘it seek, with faithful love, 
The image of thy dark-ey ed queen, 
Who dwells in realms above.”* 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


BATTERBONES, 
BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


“Yovu’it excuse my bluntness, John, but I 
must express my astonishment that you should 
take so little interest in the education of your 
only son.” 

* Be just as blunt as you please, George, you'll 
never offend me by it. But you don’t state the 
vase fairly. Ido take a great deal of interest in 
my son’s education.” 

“Then you have a very extraordinary way of 
showing it, you must confess.” 

“No; I can’t confess that, either ; but the fact 
is, George, as you very well know, you and I 
have radically different notions as to what educa- 
tion really is.”” 

“Do you call it education to suffer a boy to 
run about the woods more than half his time, like 
a young Indian?) To allow him to go racing 
and chasing about, among the rabbits and rac- 
coons, and ’possums, till he becomes as wild as 
the beasts themselves ”” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“ You call that education ?” 

“Yes; it is education, of a certain sort ; 
and a very important sort, too, for some persons 
—for your son, for instance.” 

“My son is very much obliged to you; but 
there will have to be a very great change in my 
way of thinking before I put my boy upon a 
level with gipseys and clod-hoppers.” 

“More’s the pity, George. I want to see my 
Jack a full match for any gipsey or clod-hopper 
in existence, if I can make him so.” 

“ You have an extraordinary taste.” 

“Well, I don’t think you ought to consider it 
so, for I have told you already what my views 
are upon the subject. You know that John was 
a very puny baby, and that even when he was 
three or four years old, we all thought it very 
doubtful whether his life could be preserved. By 
proper regimen and abundant exercise, however, 
we managed to keep him alive; but at the age 
when boys usually begin to go to school, his 
frame was still weak, and his health precarious. 
I then resolved to make his physical education 
the primary object, and book-learning only a 
secondary one, until the boy should, if possible, 
build up for himself a sound, solid, vigorous 
constitution.” 

“There may be something in that; but then 
you carry the thing to a ridiculous extreme. 
John Malden is now as healthy and robust a boy 
as can be found anywhere, and yet you still allow 
him to run wild.” 

“ Not exactly that, George. It is true the boy 
has been so long accustomed to a life of freedom, 
in the open air, that the restraint of being tied 
down to a book goes very hard with him.” 

“Precisely what I have always told you. I 
always said you would make such a savage of 
him that you would tind it impossible to tame 
him. Twelve years old, and more, and hardly 
able to read and write yet! You have a great 
deal to answer for, John, in allowing that boy to 
grow up such an ignoramus as that.” 

“Allin good time, my dear sir. Jack’s orig- 
inal weakness of constitution has certainly placed 
him at a disadvantage; but I have no fears about 
his education. He learns fast enough when I 
can get him interested in a study, and I find it 
more and more easy to do so every day.” 

“But why don't you send him to school ?” 

“ Beeause I don’t think him prepared yet to 
stand the confinement of regular school hours. 
Tam insiructing him myself, and I tind that I 
can teach him a great many useful things with- 
out the intervention of books, and the confine- 
ment of regular study.” 

“You will ruin the boy for life. That’s just 
exactly what you are going to do with him.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
that topic, George, and we might as well agree 
to disagree, and drop it. You think Iam spoil- 
ing Jack, and you think you are taking a course 
with your own son that will be sure to make him 


We will never agree on 


a man of extraordinary learning ; but Ido assure 


you I would rather have Jack’s chance 





just as he 
is, hardly able to do more than simply read and 











write, than to have George 


» is, 





his Latin and Greek, and sciences and 
maties, even if you were to double it and ¢ 
multiply the product by ten.” 


“ Whatstrange infatuation! But what do you 





mean by George's chaace ‘as he is?’ Do you 
see anything wrong with the boy? Is there any- 
5 ms 


thing the matter with him ‘ as he is 





hat he is, ‘as heis’ He 


isaboyv of decidedly superior abilities, and 





IH tell vou w 





head has been stuffed with languages and = sci- 
ences, and all sorts of learning, until he has be- 
come a perfect: prodigy. 


I y ' 


But, like many other 





r for his whistle,” 





ligies, he has * paid too de 


since he 


« 





has purchased it at the expense of a 





ped frame and a sound constitution.” 
‘t mean to say that George Wyer, 
Jr., is not in good health ?’’ 

“ T don’t think he has any specitic, well-marked 
but I certainly do think that if you 
do not change your system very speedily, and 


disease ; 


give him more active exercise in the open air— 
more play and less study—his health soon will be 


seriously impaired 








“How men will ride their hobbies to death, 


and make themselves supremely ridiculous by 


doing so! 


Instead of taking my advice about 
your own son, then, you insist upon finding fault 
I he- 
lieve you mean well, John, but you certainly do 


have some of the silliest notions that ever entered 


with my mode of managing my own boy! 


& sane man’s noddle. My son isa student, and 
he looks like one ; but his constitution is, as you 
an extremely tine one, and his health is ex- 
cellent. In fact, he never had a day’s sickness 
in his life. For my part, I should be very sorry 
indeed to him with the frame and face of a 
plough-boy, like his cousin, John Malden.” 
“You think it desirable, then, that students 
should be pale and puny, with weak nerves and 











flabby muscles, and no more eapacity to use their 
limbs than so many babies!) That, I am. sorry 
to say, is just the condition of this healthy boy, 
who was never ill a day in his life. Well, well, 
a wilful man must have his way. But your way 
is a most unfortunate one; and I hope most sin- 
cerely that the time will never come when you 
will bitterly repent of it, and find it too late to 
mend it.” 

* Pray don’t be uneasy on my account, Johnny 
Malden ; I feel very sure that the time will come 
when you will bitterly regret that you have made 
a great, red-faced, ignorant booby of your son, 
instead of bringing him up as a gentleman and 
scholar.” 

With these words the dialogue came to an end. 
The speakers, John Malden and George Wyer, 
had married sisters, and each one of them had an 
only son, named after himself. Malden’s boy 
was a litg@le over twelve years of age. His cousin 
was between two and three years older. The 
former had come into the world with a very 
weakly frame, derived from his mother, who per- 
ished in giving him birth. Young Wyer, on the 
contrary, was naturally robust, and the son of a 
more than ordinarily vigorous mother. 

The opposite systems pursued in the education 
of the two boys may be gathered from the con- 
versation of the parents. The results of these 
systems, it has been seen, were regarded in a very 
different light by the two fathers. More light 
will be thrown upon the subject by the incidents 
of our story. 

Mr. Malden was a ripe scholar himself, and 
no one could esteem scholarship more highly 
than he did. But his sound judgment and com- 
mon sense were not inferior to his scholarship, 
and he knew very well that his son could not 
hope to have the true “mens sana”? unless it 
was “in corpore sano ;”’ and he acted accordingly. 

Mr. Wyer was not a scholar, in the true sense 
of the term. He had but a superficial smatter- 
ing of that learning, a little of which “is a dan- 
gerous thing ;” but he professed to hold books, 
and authors, and all things bibliographic, in the 
most profound respect and highest honor. 

But mere ostentation, and not a genuine love 
of learning, was the true source of these profes- 
sions, and the real cause of his inordinate desire 
to make a distinguished scholar of his son. This 
he believed he was in a fair way to do, and he 
had already enjoyed the retlected consequence of 
being looked upon as the parent of a prodigy. 

Mrs. Wyer not only shared in these feelings, 
but carried them even further than her husband 
did. To make it known to her neighbors and 
acquaintances that her son had stuffed into his 
cranium, more languages and sciences, more 
’atics and ologies, than any boy of his age in 
all that region, was, in her estimation, getting 
very near to the tip-top pinnacle of sublunary 
felicity. As for Jack Malden, “the sunburnt, 
odious, vulgar little wretch!” she considered his 
very presence something that was almost con- 
taminating for her darling boy. 

But Jack, unfortunately, §vas George Wyer’s 
cousin, and they could not always be kept apart. 
Jack had never been at school in his life. George 
had been under the care of teachers almost ever 
since he could talk. It was now vacation-time, 
however, and the prodigy was at home. 

But holidays, in fact, were no holidays to 
George. He was still kept at work, still ham- 
Books—books—books—books— 
ever and always—still nothing but books! 

Mr. Wyer lived about a mile from the village 
of Appleton. Mr. Malden’s residence was a 
little more than half a mile from Mr. Wryer’s, 
and just that much further from the village. One 
fine autumnal day, soon after dinner, Mr. Malden 
called at Mr. Wyer’s, having his son John with 
him. They were on foot. 

“Where is George?’ asked Mr. 


mering away. 


Malden, 
after the ordinary salutations had passed. 

replied Mr. Wyer, “is getting 
ready to go to Appleton, to the bookstore. His 
new lexicon has arrived, and he is all in a flutter 
to see it.” 

“Yes,” added Mrs. Wyer, ‘(a new Greek 
book, to George, is just about what a new toy 
would be to most boys.” 

“Very good,” rejoined Mr. Malden; “ Jack 
and I will wait for him. 
town ourselves. 


atts ” 
“ George, 


We ure on our way to 
Going to the store.”’ 

George’s parents were not p irticularly well 
pleased with this arrangement, but there was no 
help for it. So in a little time the two cousins, 
with the father and uncle, set out on their way to 
the V illage. 

hey had hardly left Mr. Wrer’s door, when 
John started off, at full speed, and began to scour 


the coun 





try, like a pointer dog; while (Creorge 
walked on, by his uncle’s side, with all the sedate- 
ness of an old gentleman of sixty. 


Jot 








qviver full of arrows. In the use of this ancient 


weapon he was remarkably dexterous, and he 
Was eager to tind something in the shape of game 
upon Which he might exercise his skill. 


Presently, the young archer, who had dis 
d tor a short time, was seen to emerge fr 





a tat of woodland, in full chase of a gray squir- 
rel. In the me autime, Mr. Malden had diverged 
a little from the read, in order to look at some 
turnips, in a neighboring field. Jack chased the 
squirrel, and it ran directly towards George, and 
passed him. : 

“Where is it, George, which way did it go!" 
asked the young archer, as he ran up to the spot 
where his cousin stood, looking at the chase with 
an 






wed ¢ Npression of contempt, astonishment, 
and dignified superiority. 

“Tris in that tree,” said George, pointing to 
a clump of trees a little way off. 

“Which tree do you mean?” shouted John, 
raaping eagerly forward. 

That one, there.” 

“ But which is ‘that one, there!’ 

“That one, one of the middle ones.” 

* But there are so many middle ones. Can't 
you say atonce what sort of atree itis! Is it 
one of the hickories ¢” 





* That's the tree, I tell you,” said George, 


who continued pointing, but never moved a | 


step towards the tree in question. 

“But what tree? What kind of a tree? Is 
it one of the hickories, or one of the white oaks, 
or the little dogwood, or the maple #” 

“T know nothing about your dogwoods or your 
mutples,”’ said George, majestically.‘ It is that 
tall tree a little to the—” 

“Yes, yes, the big hickory! I see him! 
There he goes! Be still, father, please 1” 

And Jack creeped up behind the trees, tor a 
minute or two, then adjusting the arrow to his 
bow, he drew back the feathered end till it almost 
touched his right ear, and then let it fly. Twang! 
whiz! there was a noisy rustling in the tree top, 
and then down fell the squirrel, transfixed by the 
young sportsman’s shaft. 

Jack ran up, with an exulting shout, closely 
followed by his father, who was almost as much 
excited as himself. George never budged an 
inch, but awaited the approach of his compan- 
ions with calm and dignified displeasure. 

“You think it cruel, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Malden, “ to kill such a harmless little creature 
as the squirrel !”” 

“No,” replied the callow philosopher, “I 
merely consider it a waste of time, and a puerile 
frivolity, utterly unworthy the attention of a 
scholar, or even of a rational being.” 

The party walked on. 

“Father, what are you studying about?” 
asked John, a minute or two afterwards. 

“Well, Jack, I was only thinking about a 
passage I have read in some book—the ‘ Specta- 
tor,’ I think it was—giving an account of ‘a 
young prig.’, Do you know what a ‘ prig’ is, 
George ?” 

“No, sir. Iknow nothing about slang words ; 
and I don’t want to know.” 

“Very right, very right, my boy,” said Mr. 
Malden, with what George thought an unneces- 
sarily broad smile. ‘* It was Addison, or Steele, 
or some such low fellow, who made use of the 
word. Swift, too, I remember, employs it— 
another vulgar fellow. He wrote a ‘ Tale of a 
Tub,’ you know, and other low things of that 
sort.” 

George looked puzzled, but said nothing. He 
was much better acquainted with Horace and 
Homer, than with Swift, Steele, or Addison, or 
even Shakspeare, in fact. 

“John,” said Mr. Malden to his son, after they 
had walked on a little further, “ pull that up and 
give it to the colt, on the other side of the 
fence.” 

“Tt wont cat weeds like that,” remarked 
George, loftily and confidently. 

“Try it,” said his uncle. 

Jack pulled up a few dozen stalks of a bushy 
plant, with dark-colored seeds, which were grow- 
ing by themselves in a corner of one of Mr. 
Wyer’s lots, and offered them to the colt. The 
animal devoured the seeds eagerly. 

“ You were mistaken, you see, Master George, 
about the ‘weed.’ But don’t you really know 
the name of the plant?” 

“T know it is a weed, and that is all I care to 
know about so insignificant a thing.”’ 

“And you wouldn't believe me if I were to 
tell you that you have eaten that ‘weed’ your- 
, more than a hundred times ?” 

“That thing? I never saw it before, and I 
am very sure I never tasted it once in all my life. 
How could I eat it and not know it ?” 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha!’ burst forth cousin Jack, 
who could control his mirth no longer.“ Why, 
George, I’ve seen you eat it myself, many a 
time; and you gobbled it up quite as fast as 
the colt did. You needn’t look so much like a 
strangled rabbit, for it is the exact truth, every 
word of it.” 

“Tt can’t be true. 
stuff ?”” 

“Well, I really don’t know what name the 
philosophers give it; but we clodhoppers call it 
backwheat !”” 

Though not caring much for being considered 
ignorant in such vulgar matters, George did not 
like to be lauzhed at. Mr. Malden saw that he 
was annoyed, and he compelled John to cease 





What do you call the 


| joking with him on the subject. 


had with him a favorite bow, and a | 


While they had been talking about the buck- 
wheat, a threatening cloud made its appearance. 
They hurried forward therefore, and reached the 
village just as the rain began to fall, which it 
continued to do for more than an hour. 





In the meantime, George took possession of 
his new lexicon, and John had delivered to him 


two bundles, w 





h he was to carry home with 
him, from one of the stores. 

“Come, George,” suid the latter, as he en- 
tered the post-office porch, where his cousin was 
sitting, busily eng 


ged in admiring his new 





treasure, from alpha to omega, “ it is time we 
were going. The sun is not more than an hour 
high.” 
“Let us start, then, immediately. 
father is not here. Where is he?” 
“ We are to go on without him 
e 


But your 


He has un- 





UNION: +. 


- 
expected business to attend to, that will keep him 


ull late at night.’ 





Jack took the string off lis bow, and, 
another bit of twine, prodaced from his pocket 
he tied his two bundles together, and made them 
much easier to carry, ‘The load was really a 
heavy one, but he bounded along under it as if 
he did not teel the weight, as indeed he did not 


When they were a littl way from the villaze, 





George discovered that he had left his cloves he- 
hind, on the bench, where he had been sitting, at 
the post-office. 

“Never mind,” said Jack, “TU run back for 
them, and be here again, in no time. Do vou 
take my bundles, and push ahead, as fast as vou 
ean—['Il cateh up with you.” 

George took the bundles, and his consin started 
at full speed for the village. He found the gloves 
all sate, and ran back again with increased swift- 
ness to catch up with George. Bat he might 


have saved himself the trouble, for he soon saw 





that voung gentleman seated on a log, by the 
roadside, not fifty feet from the spot where he left 
him. 

* What's the matter 
up. 

* Matter enough ! 
I couldn't carry them from 
here to our house in a week.” 

“Tia, ha, ha, ha! is that all? 


” 


cried Jobn, as he came 


These two bundles are a 
load for a horse. 


Well, we'll 


exchange ; take your gloves and give me the | 


bundles again. Now let’s push on briskly. 


We've no time to spare.” 

“Hadn't we better take the short cut through 
the woods? It’s much nearer, isn't it!” 

“Yes; but—may be—but we'll go it; it will 
save us a quarter of a mile, at least.” 


George did not inquire what was the cause of | 


his cousin’s hesitation. He was bent upon get- 
ting home with the least amount of walking, and 


thoughf of nothing else. 


The boys soon turned off the road, crossed a | 


field or two, and then came to a thick wood, into 
which they advanced until they were stopped by 
what seemed to be a formidable obstacle. It was 
a sort of hedge, of felled trees, brushwood, bri- 
ers, thorns, ete., fencing off some acres of val- 
uable young chestnut timber. 

“Tlow on earth are we to get over this?” 
asked George, as he gazed rucfully at the hedge. 

“Well,” answered John, “there is a way, and 
one that’s casy enough for me ; but I don’t know 
whether you ever tried it.” 

“Go ahead. 





If you can get over I can.” 

John made no reply, but led the way to what 
seemed to be a gap inthe hedge. It was so, in- 
deed ; but as impassable, for cattle and horses, 
as any part of it, for the gap was entirely filled 
up by a hole or pit, not more than six or seven 
yards in diameter, but very deep, and lined with 
sharp rocks, most dangerous to fall upon, ‘There 
was a log thrown across it, however, wide enough 
to walk upon, though now a little slippery with 
the rain. There had formerly been a rough 
bridge of plank here, but it had given way, and 
the more substantial but less convenient log was 
provided as a substitute. It was simply a large 
tree, with the branches lopped off. 

John had crossed it hundreds of times, and 
thought no more of it, even with his heavy bun- 
dles, than he would of walking on the firm earth 
itself. George had an indistinct recollection of 
having once crossed here. He had crossed, but 
it was by the old plank, not by the log. He felt 
a little doubtful about the undertaking, but he did 
not like to contess his misgivings to his cousin. 

“ Maybe you had better go round to the end of 
the hedge,” suggested John, ‘it’s not very far, 
and I'll wait here for you.” 

“You think I’m afraid, do you? Go on, and 
T'll soon show you whether I am or not.” 

This was brave enough in words ; but his pale 
face and trembling knees belied them, and 
showed that the boy was really afraid. There 
was no danger, however, for any one with any- 
thing like steadiness of step, and John started 
for the end of the log. 

“Hadn't you better catch hold of me?” said 
he, as they stepped upon the bridge. 

“No, no, go on, quick.” 

They had reached the middle of the log. 
John heard his cousin’s hurried, irreguiar breath- 
ing, and knew that he The log, 
he observed, was quite wet. 

“You'd better take hold of my jacket, 
George,” he cried, in a loud, energetic tone. 

George stretched out both his hands towards 
his consin, but at that moment one of his trem- 
bling feet slipped a little, and this frightened him 
so that his knees smote together, and eventually 


was frightened. 


gave way beneath him. This slip was not of it- 


self dangerous. It was pure fright, and nothing 
else, Which caused him to totter from side to 
side, and then, with a loud cry, to fall headlong 
into the pit beneath. John made a desperate 
ettort to save him, and in doing so lost his own 
balance, and tumbled in after him. 

It was a deep and dangerous hole. No one 
had ever been known to fall into it without  re- 
ceiving some serious injury, and two persons at 
least had lost their lives in it. 
knew exactly what was the origin of it, vet it 


Though no one 


was certain that stones had been quarried there, 
in large quantities ; and its sides were composed 
of irregular, jagged rocks, many of which were 
sharp-pointed. For any one to fall from above 
upon these rocks would undoubtedly be fatal ; 
and the death would probably be as painful as it 


was certain. 





For this reason, the place had received the 
name of “ Batterbones Pit,” or “ Batterbones 
Hole,” or, more commonly, “ Batterbones,”’ 
John Malden knew very 


well what sort of a place it was, and when he 


without any addition. 


fell into it he expected to be very seriously in- 


jured, if he was not killed outright. To his 


creat and agreeable disappointment, 





was not at all hurt, and he soon made the dis 


| cove ry that George, though terribly frightened 


had not sustained any injury either 

The secret of their preservation was this—in 
stead of falling upon the rex ky sides of the hole, 
they had come down exactly in the centre of it, 
where there was nothing bat mud and water 
The rain had favored them, for to fall simply 
upon the dry earth, from such a heig! 
probably have been fatal 


























water Was tot h 
1 narrow wire tw } ke aw ’ 
i casv te seramile to ite sit v 
that it wes ne easy 
her up so far as to pet thet ‘ 
Te climh te the top was of xe 
It seemed indeed out of the que< ‘ 
thing without wines should ever es ane from « 
“a trap 
As soon as George got the mud and w t t 
of his mouth, he began te seream, a) wed 
it, without intermission, un he t wo os0 
hoarse that he could absolutely seream 
He then contented himself with sell: hd wry 
ing, and hewailing his terrible fare Whe was 
noone to hear his sereams and sole bur his 5 
pamon in misfortune, and night was ex ’ ”" 
apace, to make things look gloomier a mor 
cheerless still 
“What makes you so quiet!” asked George 
at last, addressing his cousin with th Fi nt 
of voice that was still left to hom wiv body 
would think vou bada’t one bitot fecling in 


you.” 


“Tm quiet because Td 





making a noise ; and if there was, [im sire vou 
have been making enough for both of us.” 

“Why, don’t you sce that we'll have te 
here all night, and that we'll be certain to pereh 
before morning ?” 

“That may all be so; but all th 
the world wont mend the matter.” 

“You take it very coolly, it seems to me 

*T don't see how I'm to take it any other way, 
unless Thad a good fire to dry up all this mud 
and water.”” 

While his cousin was “hollerin’,” Jack wos 
busily engaged in surveying the walls of Batter 
bones. As we have already intimated, the wall 
which composed the sides, thongh « xtremely 
rugged, was almost perpendicular. He noticed, 
however, a ledge of rock, tolerably flat, on whieh 
he and George might both stand, and } ave their 
feet out of the water. He immediately clam. 
bered up to it, and assisted his cousin to tollow 
him. 

“Well,” said he, “ this is better than standing 
with our feet in the water, any how. 


” 


“T don’t see much difference,” sobbed George, 
“between dying in the water and dying out of 
iv.” 

“Well, if the worst comes to the worst, I'd 
rather perish dry and comfortable, than te be 
choked to death by mud and water, Bat LT don't 
intend to perish, either dry or wet, if Lean help 
it. I'l keep myself alive if T can. 
no harm to try, anyhow.”” 


it wont do 


“Tt wont do any harm, you mean.” 

George was inordinately fond of criticising his 
cousin's bad English, and the ruling passion was 
“strong in death,’ or what he took for it. 

Jack, in the meantime, was busily engayed in 
unfolding the great bundle he carried, and whieh 
had tumbled into Batterbones with him. He 
already knew what it contained, and his active, 
though not book-taught mind had already con- 
ceived a plan of escape from the dangerous situ- 





ation in which he and bis cousin had been 
placed, 

The bundle contained a considerable quantity 
of bed ticking, of the stoutest kind. 

“Now,” said Jack, “do as IT do, and we'll 
have a warmer place than that mad-puddle to 
lay in when we go to bed to-night.” 





“To lie in,” whimpered George, uneble to re- 
“But what on 
sing to do with that?” 

“Tam going to make a rope with it.” 

“A rope! What for?” 

“ To climb out of this Batterbones with.” 


sist the temptation to criticise. 
earth are you , 





George stared at the speaker in blauk amaze- 
The idea of making a hole in the bottom 
of the pit, and crawling throngh it, so as to come 


ment. 


out on the other side of the earth, would hardly 
have appeared to him a more preposterous prop- 
Glancing at the well-like aperture high 
above their heads, he sighed heavily, and said 


osition. 


“We might just as well attempt to walk up 
the side of the rock there, like the flies 
supposing we could climb such a repe, how the 


Even 


mischief are you going to get it up yonder and 
fasten it? You could fasten it tothe shy a» well 
as anywhere else; and you could get up to the 
sky to fasten itjust as casy as you could get up 
youder.”” 

John thought it useless to make any reply. 


He went on working away, with all hos miyhe, 





while Geor 


wrung his hands and yaved at him, 





with incredulous despair. ‘The distance to the 





top of Batterbones was very considerable, and 


John’s plan required a rope long enowrh to reach 
twice that distance, with knots ali along i, tied a 
wl that there was 


few feet apart. He soon for 





not enough of the bed ticking; but there was a 





ity of stror 





quan y, cotton stuff, in the smaller 





bundle, which he thought would finish it 
After a while George got tired of his purpose. 


less whining and eryi and tried to assist his 





cousin; but kis eves were so blinded by tears, 
and his whole system so enervated by grief, that 
he accomplished very little indeed 

At last, however, the rope was finished by 
that time the sun had gone down, and the pit had 
begun to grow dark. John now took fro his 
pocket a small ball of light twine, whol he had 
heen very glad to find there, and tied one end of 
the twine to his rope, and the other end to one of 
hisarrows. He then fixed tLe arrow in ! 
and shot it upwards; his object bemg to shoot so 
that the arrow and string would fall back into the 


pit, but on the opposite side of the log which lay 











across mouth of it. He failed d had 

to pa | back his arrow; but at the i he 
arrow, carrying the end of t twine 

string with it, had so fallen then a- to pos t 

string across the log bridye, falling it~ the 
on the other side of it Joby ya 

down into the water, seized it, and hevan te pao 

atthatend of the string, ar vt 

haul op the repe of ted tick 

tached tothe other end 

The string slipped eneily ronndt ' hen 
and he had soon potlet t t off 
- 

























































side of th and the other end on the other, 






the middle of the rope of course resting on the 
log, and forming a loop. He now twist: Aothe 
two strands te , as well as he could, and 





iel them together also at the hottom ; so that he 


a strong double rope, knotted throagh its 





Whole extent, and extending from the bottom of 
the prte the log which bridged it at the top. 
He rab + hands gleefully, for his plan had 
proved successful, and he knew that he could 
clin th 


rope without any difficulty. 


‘ George,” said he, “don’t you think you 





could get up that rope if I was to hold it steady 
at the bottom for you!” 

“Get up that thing, all the way to the top? 
T would fall before 
Thad climbed two yards of it; and I am very 
str 


No, indeed; nor you either. 


that you will break your neck if you try it.” 

‘You needn't be uneasy about that. [can 
clink it just as easy as Dean go up stairs to bed. 
Tie ouly trouble isabout you. If you can’t get 
out yourself, PU have to go and bring somebody 


here to help you out—that’s certain.” 





The very idea of being left there alone, and in 
the dark, was horrible 





and George began to ery 


out most bitterly against his cousin’s  propo-i- 
tion. John tried to reason with him, and to show 





him the folly of his behaviour, but the dignitied 
philosopher, in the presence of danger, had no 
More couray 





ethan acalf, and no more brains 
His boasted education had pro- 


Vided no remedy for a case like this; in fact it 








than ab: 


had been the very means of rendering him so 
efleminate and so cowardly, that if it had not 
been for his numbskull of a cousin, whose under- 
standing he held in such thorough contempt, he 
must have perished miserably where he was ; for 
the place was a lonely one, and even in the day- 
time it was not at all likely that any one would 
have come to his assistance, 

Seving the futility of his attempts to reason 
Wiilt his cousin, and the absolute necessity of im- 








mediate xetion, John broke away from him by 
main foree, sprang to the rope, and ascended it 
wii the ease and agility of a monkey. Climb- 





ine had alw: 





vs been one of his favorite amuse- 
ments, and he was an adept in it in all its forms. 

“Now just you keep a stiff upper lip for about 
fifteon minutes, more or less, and [ll be back 
herve with men enough to lift you out with their 
little fingers.” 





‘Lhis speech was made by Jack from the top of 


the pit; but George heard nothing of it. His 
cries and lamentations drowned his companion’s 
words, and he continued in the same vein until 
he beexme so exhausted that a faint moan was all 
he could utter. 

This compulsory quietude had only continued 
for a short time, when he heard Jack again 
shouting to him from above. He could not be- 
lieve it possible that the boy could have gone to 
his father’s house and returned again so soon; 
but he was soon convinced by hearing his moth- 
er’s voice at the top of the pit. She was terribly 
alarmed and excited, and showed herself disposed 
to tind thule with Jack for getting his cousin into 
danger rather than to give him any credit for 
rescuing him from it. 

“Theo's dead !—he’s dead !—I know he is!” 
shricked the excited lady. 

“No, he aint, Aunt Margaret!’ shouted 
Jack, who had already reached the bottom ot 
Batterbones, 














He brought with him a large basket, which he 
soon attached firmly to the ticking rope. Ile 
then picked up George, who was as helpless as 
ai infont, and sat him in it, so that he could not 
well fall out. 

“Now hoist away, slow and steady!” he 
shouted. 

‘Two men were seated astride the log at the 
mouth of the pit. They now began, very care- 
fully, tohaulup the rope. Poor George screamed 
wit): all the voice he had left, and his mother bore 
him with lungs of undiminished 
power; but in spite of all her fearful prognosti- 
cations, the terrified boy soon reached the top in 
safery, and five minutes later was lying in his 
mother’s arms. ; 

The wet and exposure, but more than all, the 
fright, had seriously affected his enervated 
frame. A long and severe illness was the con- 
sequence. His mother blamed it all on Jack, 
and after his recovery tried to separate the cous- 
ins more than ever. But Mr. Wyer took a very 
ditferent view of the affair. 


company, 





The striking con- 
trast in the physical and moral characteristics of 
the two boys, developed by this accident, made a 
strong and lasting impression upon him; and in 
spite of the opposition of Mrs. Wyer, a radical 
ehaige was made in George’s education. 

He found ita hard task to reform the perni- 
cious Labits of bodily indolence which he himself 
had fostered, and George’s plysijue never could 
rival that of his Cousin Jack, who grew up as 









as a monkey and as strong as an ox. 











Even in mental vigor, Jack was, in the end, a 
full match for him. 

The two lads, however, were mutually bencti- 
cinl to each other, and each taught the other 
much that it was important for him te know; 
and, in the long run, neither of them had 


regret his tumble to the bottom of 
Darrennenes. 

SS eee 
DOMESTICATION OF THE CANNA. 
The late Dr. Mitchell, of the Zoological Se- 
vy. ot London, communicated the success of 
verprise to the Imperial Zoological Society 
ance. The Canna ( Greas Canna), a South 
mn ruminant, and | of the antelope 
hes the ox in form and weight, 
= its kind in captivity, grows rapid 


cause to 
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THE CAR ACQUAINTANCE: 
san trios 


TWO BITS OF 





THE PAPER. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE, 


SeveERAL years ago, I entered a car at one of | 





the New York stations, and took my place on 
the back seat. T looked at my watch, and found 
that it lacked fifteen or twenty minutes of the 
time to start. No one else was in the car, and 
unfolding a daily paper which T had just’ pur- 
chased of a newsboy, Teommenced running my 
eve over its columns. ‘The first thing that tixed 
my attention was the following paragraph : 


“We understand that yesterday a young man 
employed as a clerk by Kendon & Browne in 
their extensive dry goods establishment, while 
on his way from Bank, where he had 
wen to get a check for $2000 cashed, was 
knocked down and robbed of the whole amount. 
He was spoken to by a man when about midway 
of a dark alley, who inquired the way to V 
Street, and that is the last he remembers. 
man was of middling size, rather muscular, of 
grave demeanor, and well but plainly clad. ‘The 
police are on the alert, and will, without doubt, 
succeed in capturing him.” 








Thad barely finished reading it, when a man 
entered the car and took a seat by an open win- 
dow, directly forward of where I was sitting. 
He came in at the front part of the car, which 
At 
the moment of his entrance, I saw that he re- 
| garded me with a quick, furtive look, yet, at the 
| same time, so keen and searching, that the 
thought flashed into my mind that he might be- 
long to the detective police, and that the inquis- 
itorial glance with which he honored me had 
something to do with the robbery, an account of 
which I had been reading. 

, He was rather small, and his features were of 


gave me a good opportunity to observe him. 





| a type which is ¢ ly called hand io aaa 
times, however, there was a certain curve or 
| rather twist of his upper lip, which to me was 


absolutely repulsive. He bowed, as he was about 
to take his seat, and bade me good morning in a 
voice which, though not exactly unpleasant, had 
something in it to be remembered. 

| “Any news ?”’ said he, after a minute’s silence, 
turning half way round in his seat, and glancing 
at the paper [ held in my hand. 

“Thaven’t had much chance to ascertain yet,” 
| Treplied. “Ihave only had time to read an 
| account of a daring robbery which took place 
| yesterday.” 

I said this, so that if he was really one 
police on the look-out for the perpetrator 
crime, or his accomplices, he might see that I 
| didn’t shrink from the subject. It seemed to me 
that he gave a nervous start at the mention of 
the robbery, but the movement was very slight, 
and possibly might, as I thought, have been 
| owing to some other cause, 





of the 
of the 


“Was itin this section of the country?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, in this city. Would you like to read 
the account?” And I handed him the paper. 

“Thank you,” said he, with a smile. 

But it was not a genuine smile, and as he 
commenced reading the account, it gave place to 
a look of ill-concealed anxiety. ‘This passed 
| away, by the time he had got through. 

“They are cunning rogues, some of these 
thieves and pickpockets,” said he. “He un- 
doubtedly thought that a plain dress and sancti- 
monious air would put the youngster off his 
guard.” 

As he spoke, he scanned my dark, kerseymere 
waistcoat and plain brown coat with an air of 
great deliberation. I did not quail under the ex- 
amination, though I became more contirmed in 
the opinion that he was a detective. 

“Should this species of cunning,” said I, in 
answer to his remark, ‘‘ become pretty generally 
ditiused among the light-tingered gentry, it may 
become necessary to sport diamond rings and 
goid chains, as badges of honesty.” 

“Or, in default of these, a litte bogus jew- 
elry,” he replied, laughing. 

In the meantime, most of the seats had been 
taken up. Not a person had entered, [am cer- 
| tain, who had escaped the vigilance of my collo- 
quist. He had returned the newspaper to me, 
| after which, being probably, as I thought, one of 
that class who are ill at case unless they have 











mething to employ their tingers about, he had 
| busied himself with tearing into sinall bits a 
| sheet of note paper, on which were written a 
| few lines. 

By the time the sheet of paper was reduced to 
fragments more or less small, few of which could 
have measured more than an inch in any direc- 
tion, and were, as I observed, carefully retained 
in his left hand, it lacked only about two minutes 
| of the time the train was to start. 
| He now began to fidget, moving backwards 

and forwards on his seat uneasily, and watched 

with increased e 





ress every one who entered 
the cars. A few seconds more, and the train 


would be off. 





He now leaned back in a manner 
which seemed to me to say as plainly as words 
could have said: ‘* The person Lhave been ex- 
pecting wont come. It is of no use to look any 


longer.’ 


The last moment had arrived, when the door 
of the car was once more thrown open to give 


entrance toa woman. The listless 


had 
stantly abandoned, while 


attitude into 
to sink 


eves of her 
= 





Which he suffered hims 





Was in- 
the 
| had last entered, after quickly 


who 


anning the tier 





of seats at her 



























that she was tall, and that her figure was ¢ 






I now saw that she Wore a gray travelling-dress, 
and, without pre tending to be much of a jude 
in such matters, it appeared to me that her ap 
parel throughout, not forgetting the more minute 
But the view f had 
obtained of her face, impressed me less favorably 


details, was in good taste. 
Without a single ill-shaped feature, as a whole, it 
struck me as peculiarly disagreeable ; and except 
that there was a quick sparkle of her eves at the 
moment she pressed her tinger to her lips, it was 
utterly impassive. 

About a mile from the station whence we 
started, the railway crossed a sheet of water, and 
when we had arrived about midway, the man in 





front of me put his hand out of the window, aud 
threw away the bits of paper he had so carefuily 
held, which, with the exception of two pieces, 
were scattered to the wind. — These, without his 


being sensible of it, were wafted back into the 





car and tell on the unoccupied seat by my side. 
They were narrow, in some places not more than 
half an inch wide, and what was a little singular, 
an end of each matched the other, so that when 
placed together, they made a. strip which, as I 
could tell by the outer edges, reached across the 
sheet of paper from which they had been torn, 

One whole line of the writing was easily 
enough deciphered, though the upper edge of the 
paper was so deeply notched that there was not 
asingle word from which one or more of the let- 
Two or three of the elos- 
ing words of the preceding sentence were at the 
beginning of the line of which nothing could be 
made. What came next, was becter. “ Do not,” 
it said, “ failto be at ———station by the morn- 
ing train.” Then came the next line, which 
was very imperfect. Those of the words which 
remained so nearly entire as to be guessed at, 
were as follows, a dash filling the places of such 
as were torn off: “ If all right—roll brown pa- 
per—red twine.” 

My curiosity was more excited than ever, since 
the telegraphic signs had passed between my 
neighbor and the woman whose appearance he 
had looked for with such ill-concealed anxiety. 
At the same time, the opinion I had entertained 
that he might belong to the detective police had 
undergone a change, and I found myself forming 
conjectures as to whether he was not in some 
way connected with the grave looking personage 
who had committed the recent robbery. I there- 
fore slipped the scraps of paper into my waist- 
coat pocket, lest, by a sudden turn of his head, 
he might catch sight of them. 

I then busied myself with thinking the matter 
over, and came to the determination to keep a 
sharp look-out, when we arrived at sta- 
tion, for some one with a roll of brown paper tied 
with red twine, which, according as I had con- 
strued the broken sentence, 


ters was not missing. 





was to be the means 
of conveying to my neighbor in the car the in- 
telligence that, as far as he was concerned, all 
was right. 

My thoughts had been so busy, that we arrived 
at the station referred to in what to me appeared 
to be a much shorter time than usual. Here we 
should be obliged to wait frora twenty to thirty 
minutes for the arrival of another train. 

The man in the seat before me rose, the instant 
the cars stopped, and had reached the place where 
the woman still remained seated unimpeded by 
the crowd, which, by the time I had taken my 
sarpet-bag from the hook where I had hung it, 
filled the passage. Ikept my eye on him, and 
saw that he lingered a little when arrived at the 
place in question, in expectation, as I concluded, 
of some further communication from the woman, 
who had now risen, either by word or sign. He 
then made what haste he could to leave the car, 
while she appeared to be in no hurry to do so, 
sutiering several persons to pass her, myself 
among the rest. I pushed forward as fast as 
possible, for I was in danger of losing sight of 
him who had so excited my curiosity, and was 
in season to see him step upon the platform. 
There were a number of loungers, among whom 
one, whose air was peculiarly careless and negli- 
gent, carried in his hand a roll of brown paper 
tied with red twine. 

“How are you, Harker?” said he, with the 
heedless air of one who addresses another he 
cares little for, as my late neighbor stepped from 
the car. 

Harker responded in the same careless way, 
ralling him by the name of Scrimmons, and 
passed on in the opposite direction, 

Just at this time, the woman who had been re- 
ferred to left the cars, and, without any appear- 
ance of noticing either Harker or Scrimmons, 
entered a hack which drove to a hotel at no 
great distance. 

Notwithstanding the little interest the two men 
appeared to take in each other, [ continued to 
watch the movements of each. 








After loitering 
round a few minutes, seemingly with no object 
in view, except to kill time, the two, as if by 
chance, approached each other. 
“ Going inthe down train ¢”’ asked Scrimmons. 
* Yes,” replied Harker; “ are you?” 
It will depend—"’ 
Here he lowered his voice, and then walked 
away, so that [lost the remainder of the sen- 
tence. During this time, I had opportunity to 





“T've not yet decided. 


observe the personal appearance of Scrimmons, 
which, in some respects, corresponded with the 
description given in the paper of him who had 
But he was not plamly 
On the 
contrary, lis appearance was careless, gay and 


committed the robbery. 
dressed, nor was his demeanor grave. 


jaunty. 














| from a few scraps « 
| last evening. 


| considered two worthless pieces of paper. 


| 
| 
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into the very bone. 


mH BE 7) ~~ 


. 


a ry e3 eei* 


the car?" 
“Pardon me, sir,” said I," bat it appears to 


» that Lam entitled to know whe tl 





) f F 
who questions me so closely, before gos any 


further.” 
‘It is nothing more than reasonable, [grant 
Perhaps vou think Pim a) frend oof him 


alluded to 


“You may be,” Treplied, “for auzht T know 
to the contrary.” 

He smiled. 

“TL knew that vou were not /us friend, alth 
vou appeared to be on such friendly tertns 


truth is, Lhave reason to 





that he 


Suspect 
something to do with yesterday's robbers 
“Then you are—" 
“One of 


the police,” he said, anticipating 
what Twas going to say. 
“Esactly the person I 


most Wish to see. 


Here are the bits of paper.” Aud To put them 

into his hand. 
“Ah, ‘twas aright move, my coming to this 

station !”’ said he, when he had read 


they contained. 





what little 


I hoped it would prove se, 


f information T picked up 
Yet, after all, it might have been 
of no use, if you, sir—what shall I ocall your 
name (" 

* Grafton.” 

“If vou, Mr. Grafton,” he resumed, ‘had 
hot preserved what most persons would have 
I saw 
you put them into your pocket, and it occurred 
to me at once that as vou thought them worth 
saving, they might serve asa clue to ferret out 
the real perpetracor of the crime; for 1 was sat- 
istied, frony the description the young man gave 
of him who robbed him, that this one was ouly 
an accomplice.” 

IT mentioned to him the woman who had 
aroused my suspicion, and found that the signs 
interchanged between her and Harker had not 
escaped his attention. 

We now parted, and in an hour afterward, 
Harker, Scrimmons, and the woman, who proved 
to be the wife of the former, were sately lodged 
in the county jail. Scrimmons, notwithstanding 
the great change he had effected in his personal 
appearance, was proved, when brought to trial, 
to be the man who had committed the robbery. 
Harker, it was found, had been his aider and 
abettor, not only as regarded the crime for which 
they were arrested, but in a series of burglaries 
which had been committed within the list) six 
months; while his wife had afforded invalu- 
able assistance by the ingenuity and adroitness 
with which she had secreted the 
The dollars—the fraits of the 
street robbery—were, with the exception of one 
hundred, found concealed in different parts of 
her clothing. 


stolen 


woods. 


two thousand 


As to the two bits of paper which were watted 
to me on the wings of the wind, they prov 
be Sibylline le: 





es, in which was conc 
though there was no oracle to declare their mys- 
terious meaning, my future fortune and the 
greatest happiness of my lite. ‘To prove this, it 
is only necessary for me to say that they were 
the means of introducing me to the notice of 
Kendon & Browne, who not long afterward gave 
me a share of their thriving 
business. 


and lucrative 

Thus, as was very natural, [ became ac- 
quainted with Miss Oliva’ Kendon, the only 
daughter of the senior partner of the firm, who, 
in due time, consented to be my partner as long 
as we both should live. 





ooem 
BEST SIDE OUT. 

Some people have a happy knack for putting 
in a pleasant way everything that concerns them- 
selves. Mr. A.’s son gets a poor plaice as a 
bank clerk ; his father gos avout saying that the 
lad has found a fine opening in business. The 
young man is ordained, and gets a euracy on 
Salisbury Plain; his father rejoices that there, 
never seeing a human face, he has abundant 
leisure for study, and for improving his mind. 
Or, the curacy is in the most crowded part of 
Manchester or Bethnal Green; the father now 
rejoices that his son has opportunities of acquir- 
ing clerical experience, and of visiung the homes 
of the poor. Such a man’s house is in a well- 
pete country; the situation is delightfully 
sheltered. He removes to a bare district without 
a tree; ah, there he has beautiful pure air and 
extensive views! It is wel! for hataan being 
when they have the pleasant art of thus putt 
things, for many, we all know, have the arto 
putting things in just the opposite way.—L/-r- 
pool Guardian. 

















«eer 
WHAT IS HAPPINESS? 


It aint bein’ idle, that’s a faet—no idle roan or 
wornan ever was happy sinee the world began 
Eve was idle, and that’s the way she got t mopted, 
poor critter; employment gives both anretite 
and digestion Duty makes pleasure doubly 
sweet by contrast. When the harness is off, it 
the work aint too hard, a critter likes to hick up 
his heels. When pleasure is the business of life, 
it ceases to be pleasure; and when it’s all labor 
and no play, work like an oatstatied saddle cuts 
Neither labor nor 
has a road that jeads to happiness; one 
room tor the heart, and the other corrupts it 
Hard work is the best of the two, for that has at 
all events sound sleep—the other has restless 

















iileness 








pillows and onrefreshin’ slumbers—one is a mis- 
fortune, the other is a cure ; and money aint hap 
piness—that’s as clear as mud.—Sam Slik s 


Wise Saurs. 


—_—_—_ + wow 


EFFECTS OF PRACTICAL JOKING. 









The f wing is a late case of the ill conse- 
es of such silly jokes: A wouth, whe bad 
collected some live trogs for bait tor tishi pu 
th t 
t! 








of them into his e bre 





im the nig 
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REAL LIFE ROMANCE 
I ‘ ‘ , . whet t 
‘ “ oa t velar 
arentiv Wee a a “ ‘ 
‘ t the wislariy tile mr Sta fhe 
t t 
a =f 1 sweetest « . al ‘ 
\ rete ts } ‘ t? . 
{ have w ! in what ks . 
th 1 o: § tere 
ta ‘ Tis see ! he Ua ‘ 
esti ks, w tyre t 
otunda, an teed ¢ 
! fest graitered font thipy ing 
ts 
Everybody ut the State Howse Irn 
Rt t h ttl aclvneeaticn 
Wow grurt legislator wy tet fo jest w t 
curt, or make helt remarks, be was restmaine 
the modest demeanor and pure soaldook ay 
mm he Verte eves 
twavs brought a tull basket aod w 
tr te home with an empty ome, and he 
Jet silk purse f with silveroo Wats 
wire len fa walowed, pu 
and her: eft te k wav want» 
hrown, Timade the fruit from her husk 
times sweeter 
When the great Union meeting of the ‘Ter 
nessee, Kentucky atel Ohio Legislatures was i 
in Obes caput the beautiful orange girl w 
tripping osabauat wosing of be tru tet 
sens ot the and reewrving: the bots 
toadmiring glances from all At the et 
v of the ! Viewing the ne row ! 
princely residences on) ‘Third Street,» i 
wlone a vouthtal member of the “Tennesse 
Legisliture, when he was startled by a silvers 
Votoe ashing ; 


Bus an orange, sir!” 
How de you sell them 2’ 
looking mite } 


* Five cents each,” said the maiden, holding 





said the strange 





reves 


* Tndeed they are 
This introduction opened the way fora | 
longed and 


serious conversation, tm whitch tue 





uorl artiessty revealed to the stranger the poverty 


of her home, and the necessity of ber support 


her sick mother, He was se struck with 
girs manner and singular beauty, that he se 
cretly resolved to visit, her home and become 


nore itimmately aequaiited 


Ile did so, and 


after successive visits won the coutidence and 
love of the maiden, and the mother’s eomsent te 
their marriage ; and when be went back te tos 


Southern home, i was with & promise Co return 
in a fortnight for bis bride He came, and now 
the monly Seutherner and the beamaful ori: 
girlare man and wife. Te bas 
fuirest of the fair, to his Southern home, te dwell 
with him and her aged mother 
Cinernate Crazette, 


taken “ ! 
in Opulerer 


- tre - 
THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 
Tt seems that a ship of the line, to be plated 
with steel, to measure SOO) feet in ke t 
aniron spur thirty feet long projecting 
hows, and to be 







engines of 1200 horses’ power 

down in the dock-yard at Cherboury. Tf w 
look aronud, we find France is relving very 
much upon plated ships of war; hut, inde 


pendent of these novellies, the steam fleet of 
Napoleon TUL has made great strides during: the 
pest six vears, and now assumes formidable di 
mensions. The Russian navy, again, now num 
bers forty-two sail of the line in the Baltic, whik n 
will soon be converted into a serew tleet. The 
minor navies of Holland, Sweden, Denmark and 
the Uni States, are all ina state of conversion 
i progression. And if we add to these the 
steain my of Great Britain, now fortunately 
equal to the navies of France ond Russia com. 
bined, and then recall the changes that political 














events have prodaced in the maritime States of 


every bubble as it rises with a teaspor 


Europe, we may infer that the sea will become 
the theatre of events more important and decisive 
than any yet witnessed. — briny and Navy Gasette, 





Housewites Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Whipped Syllabubs. 
Stir gently one pint of sealded cream the «sme way un- 
tilit becomes sumooth and thick, hat r 





tito let it eurdle: 
then add, while stirring, four ounces of loaf sugar relied 
and sifted the grated rind of one lemon and the juice 
two, two glasses of sherry wine, and, finally, the 
of three eggs beaten toa high froth with a small 
wht 


at 


whites 


pine 
k. Fill your glasses, and having left some #y labub 
in your bowl to raise the requisite froth for the tops of 
your filled glasses, begin and whiek it well, taking off 








» placing it gn the 
giass, and continuing to raise a pyramid of bubbles on 
“ach till enough to complete the light appearance 
bubs should alwe 


Sylia 
day before the 
be eaten, and form a very pretty addition to the supper 
table 





are te 





Apple Custard. 
Peel, cut and core a dozen large apples. whieh put inte 
with @ small dacupfal ofeaid 


as they heat bruise ton pulp, sweeten with uciet 


an earthen-lined saucepan 
water 
sugar te taste. and grafe amongst It the peel of one 
lemon; when cold, press the fruit hard inte a pie dish 


and pour over ita plutof thick custard made with the 





t partof the core, a pint of new milk, four eggs wel 


olks and whites together, and two ounces of 


*tygar to sweeten, place the dieh in a raoderate oven. and 
hake from twenty minutes te half — hour, according t 
the wise This iva most delicious and «weet dish 


Arrowroot Pudding. 


Take tivo tatdespoonsful of arrewroct and tee 





of feewb milk; mix the arrowroot with a emall portion of 


the milk, and when the remaining partof the milk tw 
boiled, add it to the former when nearly 1. adil the 
yolks of tKhree eggs well beaten, three ounces of sugar tw 

yunces butter Ta littl grated the 








ingredients we vet, turn them } 


and bake for a quarter of an bour 
To cook Shad. 

With fren the shad shonld newer come in cor ‘ A 
piece of planed plank. two feet long amd one fr wide 
with a «kewer to impale the fish upen it. are all toe coil 





fr { whi he shad . gives sachs ard 
pe shad should be Apictus himeeif J test z 


German Method of keeping Cucumbers 
Vare 











] 1 ! : went to sleep as usual, bn Ww and silce (ae for table), eprinkie well with ealt, in 
ri reated on the man wh : : : : amt wet t ‘ 
vasilv, has a tine grained and juicy eae \ CE ee TORS WO | I had come to the conclusion to make known with something crawling, cold and clammy, on which jeas wheres twents four b tin t 
apts. Linc te iy silt at dea was sitting in feontof me. At the same moment oe ; ahlacsl ca apa 3 ‘mags Taal dl uit saci cadet tiger ei a ee 
re is reason to believe that it may iad Kee acl eink 0 ne MOWERT | my suspicions to some one worthy of contidence, | [is cheek, jumped eat of bed, screamed, atl f Ne aaa hie 
7 y . TT 4 she raised tier hand atic ressed her foretinge ° to tlo 1 1, in conv pt i oh ata Sinks aathcalarnet te ts é oF 
; raised for the market. The ge rv : J : er forever) when L saw aman making direetly for the spot AN sor ar rege 7 ' peiabegicScnicabgatck we hie cts Sipe 
stock id was imported by Lor her lips. was aware that this telegraphic sig1 # ery mach 1, if he nm that his ak a 
stock and was imported by Lord Ds I y phic sign | where I stood. He nodded, when he had arrived | qyind will be gone. ©, boys, do take wurning Sic: Vamilt maaerée nina aianes- aaa 
from ime ¢ Was answered by my neighbor, though my atten- . ' hich v have such sad 
—tir in DOR Ne: I la ¢ ,, | near me, and I answered the unceremonious sal- | do not 4 tricks w ui h may hav wh su 
} thom being drawn towards her, could not tell ‘ a nace Pe eT “eee 
within eight years, to twenty-seven head, of ' ee ae *  utation in the same manner. onsen 4 ake Cream. 

. © . 4 A * 2 + . - ‘« egze wit tal eee fu f “a4 ¢ 
which fifteen belong to the Zoological Society of t “T believe,” said he, “that I saw you in the ett —-e- : » . " . 
London, With the exception of one female that mnt seat that presented | Q..ca ANALYSIS OF WINE re rent balf a k beiliing het, to be peouge 
' sickened. these an as wo Agen : | cars serpents - ccaantic de dae cee Mince ee bial gee 
his kened, these animals are all perfectly | it he front part of the car, “ Very likely,” I replied. A chem N York, |} are ¢ ? . 
tical nd reny in England is larver ) 'y, ais f heente : warls snd forwande in the mourepan If net sufficient y 
Thee ry progeny in Nga is Mirpre;r af ince Te lo Iw hed } ' + 1 } ound @ ” i s , 
and nthe parents, ‘Thev range with i tehe Tt Do vou know the man who sat Uy | Dove are oF sauna 1. and in sixteen ens bened. pier om the fire for a memes at be carefu 

t i food or eare ty. L never saw her look round, or | front of you?” es of so-calicd Port, Sherry and Maderra wu ate < und hoon , 

nt active fu- y whatever that he was not ‘Ido was found everst K t gray i fol 
, do t t . + . . ‘ = mi $. 3 _ : 
aviour, itd | nger to her between whom and herself So Tthonght. You have two bits of paper | | - Rock Cakes 
e species. One which was ssitings had picked ab") tong 7 pep : To 12 ¢ Fe aoe aia aii ee ld 
1858, without having been omine had paseed at the time of j if your possession, he said, after a pause of a sige, oe : . a sabep ta 
Ye intr ATE ' 1 
§ < tit ] =f ros st wl: el wind wher tha f he rade én Lor budte : = . S Rak ' 
. 
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| Poet’ S | fen. 


(Written for The Fiag of our Union.} 
TO H—. 


BY EDWIN S$. LISCOMB 


Ilad hearts the power of glorious sight 
To mingle with their throbs of joy ; 
To gather from each seeming night 
Pure gleams unmixed with pain’s alloy ; 


Then would that bosom dear to me, 
Away beyond the purple bills, 
Within my breast a radiance see— 
A faithful beam despite the ills; 


Then would that mutual life be born, 
Of purest sympathetic love; 
Affection’s sweet, unsullied dawn 
Would shed its rays from heaven above. 


No mystery unread could bind 
In painful thraldom one fair gem ; 
No common thought of heart or mind 
A prison-house would ‘habit then. 


0, for the power to read and feel 
Each tender, suffering, joyous thrill '!— 
To anothe the woe and share the weal, 
As kindred sight our hearts should fill! 





THE PATRIOT'S DEATH. 
(od, rest his gallant spirit! him 
And crown his brows with amaranth, and set 
The saintly palm-branch in his strong right hand! 
Amid the conquering armies of the skies 
Give him high place forever! let bim walk 
O'’er meads of better asphodel; and be 
Where dwell the single-hearted and the wise, 
The saviours of their country !—faithful men, 
And loyal to their prince, and true and brave; 
Men like himself, severely, simply good. 
Who scorned to be ambitious—scorned the snares 
Of office, station, rank ; but stood sublime 
In natural greatness. * © Eternal King— 
O Father of all spirita—give him peace! 





ag Seat 
GOOD DEEDS. 
The reputation 
Of virtuous actions passed, if not kept up 
y an access and fresh supply of new ones, 
Is lost and soon forgotten; and like palaces, 
For want of habitation and repair, 


Dissolve to heaps of ruin. Dena. 








Domestic Story. Department. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


Trials of ee Hepsibah, 


BY LY DIA c. GRAVES. 


WeEL1, the mischief was done now to be sure! 
Immersed in Tennyson, which I had seldom an 
opportunity of reading, I had relaxed my usual 
vigilance, and allowed that sacred portal, the gar- 
den gate, to be opened by profane hands. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp! up the garden walk came a 
pair of feet, encased in a pair of remarkably 
stout shoes. Thus much of the daring intruder 
Isaw through the branches of the honeysuckle, 
which was trained over my window. 

With unusual heroism and presence of mind, 
Tran to the door, which opened into the garden 
and took along look out. , horror of horrors ! 
what did I behold! A swarthy foreigner, seated 
under a currant bush, gathering the blushing 
fruit into a large basket. 

Now I had had warnings enough if that were 
all; warnings from every member of the house- 
hold, from “ mater-familias’”’ down to the pet 
Effie. The universal cry had been : 

“Now, Maggie, be sure and keep an eye on 
the currants; there’s no knowing how many of 
‘them ’ strollers there may be about.” 

Hadn’t also been told that by to-morrow 
morning the fruit would be just in a fit state to 
be gathered ; and hadn’t it been arranged that 
we were to go out in a body to perform that duty ; 
and hadn’t Aunt Jane been promised a bushel 
with which to make currant wine ; and, O, dear! 
there was that horrid, hateful wretch, filling his 
dirty basket. 

Harriet Anne, my sister, has a great horror of 
strollers and pedlers, and invariably slams the 
door in their faces. I, on the contrary, always 
view them as very picturesque objects, and treat 
them accordingly ; nothing can be more cour- 
teous than the gracious wave of the hand with 
which I dismiss them from the premises. 

Here, h , Was a diffe case ; an un- 
commonly forbidding-looking person, seated in 
the shadow of our currant bushes, busily engaged 
in filling the capacious maw of a filthy basket, 
was anything but a picturesque sight in my in- 
dignant eyes. I literally rushed from the house, 
and planting myself directly by the intruder, I 
favored him with the following burst of eloquence : 

“ Take yourself out of this garden at once, sir! 
What do you mean by coming in here and steal- 
ing our fruit ?”” 

No answer! but the villanous face was slowly 
turned towards me, and a combination of a leer 
and asmile played foran instant about the ugly 
mouth. Atthatsightmy wrath bubbled up anew. 

“Begone, you wretch! There’s the gate! 
Take yourself outof it quickly !” and as I spoke, 
I pointed in a theatrical manner at the sacred 
portal. 

No answer! but following the direction of my 
finger with his eyes, this audacious thief nodded 
with the air of a man, who, having been request- 
ed to look at some rural object in which he had 
not the slightest interest, was disposed to do all 
that was courteous and polite in the matter. 

A thought struck me; perhaps the man did 
not understand English! I would try him in 
Italian. My knowledge of this language is not 
very great, but I was rather proud than otherwise 
of the speech which I addressed to the intruder, 
in the soft accents of his native land. 








No answer! far from being paralyzed and | 
cowed by my unwonted effort in Italian, the | 


wretch only went on steaslily filling his dirty 
basket. , 
I would try him in French, 
rather dubious about his being a Frenchman. 
Now, I have studied French all my life, and 
speak it almost as well as a native. As the people 
of this nation are unusually polite, I thought it 
best to word my request in as polite a manner as 
possible. So I pat my strong Saxon phrase 
into softened French, and lest the feelings of my 
companion should be very much injured, I ended 
my sentence with a courteous, 
monsieur.”’ 
No answer! 


though I was 


“sib vous plait, 


but I was frightened to observe 


that the huge basket was more than a quarter 
full, and that the horrid creature was grinning to 
himself. 
wandered from Fatherland to our hospitable 
shore; I wished, for goodness’ sake, that he were 
back in his own beer-drinking land. I am not 
an enthusiastic admirer of the German language, 


Perhaps he was a German, and had | 


and know very well that I shall lose caste among | 


my friends for making such a confession. How- 
ever, that’s neither here nor there. 

Many a time have I been drilled upon those 
gutturals, and don’t I hate them? The only 
practical use I ever put my knowledge to, was 
upon the occasion to which Tam referring. Put- 
ting on my loftiest air, I growled ont a few words 
to the thief in the shadow of our currant bushes 
The sound seemed to come from some subter- 
ranean cavern, and produced more impression 
upon myself than upon my companion. There 
was no answer from him, but the filthy basket 
was almost half-full. 

©, dear me! what should I do! 
hausted my store of languages, and all this with- 
out success. It was no sort of use to try Greek 
and Latin, and as for Spanish, I didn’t know a 
word of it; besides, I was almost sure he was not 
a Spaniard. 

A bright idea came into my head, the thief 
must be deaf and dumb. Now I had once spent 
some months in a blind asylum, and as there 
were some there who were also deaf and dumb, 
I had learned their alphabet perfectly. I took a 
new station in front of this voiceless tormentor, 
and having attracted his attention, I commenced. 
Before I had got through the first word, down 
dropped his eyes, the fingers of both hands went 
faster to work than ever, and, O, horror! the 
basket was two-thirds full. 

What do you suppose I did next?, Having 
threatened in every language, I descended to 
entreaties in each, commencing as before in 
English. 

“O, dear, good man,” I said, “please go 
away ; you'll get caught if you don’t. If you'll 
go right away now, you may have all the cur- 
rants you’ve got. Do go, please. If you will, 
I'll never tell any one about it.” 

No answer! though I tried the same appeal, 
irresistible I considered it, in every language, I 
was mistress of, it was no sort of use. The har- 
dened wretch replied only by a grin. 

Time was passing; the sun was slowly but 
surely travelling towards the west, and that 
frightful basket was almost full. All my hopes 
now clustered about that same basket; just as 
soon a3 that was full I expected to see this bold 
thief march off with his ill-gotten plunder. So 
it was with a sort of desperate calmness that I 
watched and waited. Now, it was full up tothe 
brim, but that wasn’t sufficient for this boldest of 
robbers. With almost a feeling of admiration 
I watched the skill with which he piled one 
bunch above another, until the basket could bear 
not one currant more. Then a sense of relief 
came over me; it was more than brimming full, 
and now he would surely go off. 

He rose, shook himself, cast a look at his stout 
shoes, moved his basket carefully out of the path, 
and then walked towards the house. 

“Stop!” I cried, “you’re going the wrong 
way ; the other path leads to the gate.” 

This valuable information drew no answer in 
return. ‘The monster walked straight on to the 
honse, and came through the back door, into the 
kitchen. I followed in a state of mind bordering 
on madness. He seemed to divine, with a sort 
of instinct, which was the door of the closet; 
swinging it open he looked in, there was nothing 
there but dishes. 

Nothing daunted, he walked straight on, till he 
came to the cellar door, opened that, and disap- 
peared down the stairs. At that moment I fer- 
vently wished he would fall and break his neck ; 
but I was not d d to be gratified. For some 
moments I heard the creature rummaging 
around below, and during this time I remained 
quietly in the kitchen, for I was at my wits’ end, 
and knew not what to do. I had one forlorn 
hope left ; and that was, that in his wanderings, 
he would fall into a hogshead of water that was 
placed in the cellar. Vain, indeed, was this 
hope ; for it wasn’t long before he re-appeared at 
the cellar door, and O, horrors! he was laden 
with food. First, there were the remains of the 
chicken-pie that we had had for dinner, then a 
plate of bread, one of cheese, an apple-pie, and 
lastly a plate of pickles. 

These were all arranged, very neatly I must 
confess, upon the kitchen table, and then my 
self-invited guest sat down to enjoy himself. At 
every epithet that I applied to him, for I began 
with “thief,” and ran through the whole scale, 
my companion only ate the faster and with 
greater gusto; finding that such a course was 
only a whet to his appetite, I presently desisted. 

The chicken-pie disappeared with marvellous 
rapidity, as did all the other viands, with the ex- 
ception of one pickle. Indeed the trencher per- 
formance was finished without a sign of choking, 
and consequently there was no hope of defeating 
my enemy in that manner. 

Having finished his meal, my visitor arose, 
shook himself again, took another admiring look 
at his great, horrid shoes, and wound up by look- 
ing me straight in the face for the first time, 
making two or three motions with his hands and 
drawing our great bread-knife playfully across 
his throat. I understood him perfectly, he meant 
simply, “if you tell, I'll kill you.” 

The moment the door had closed upon him, 
I both locked and bolted it, and then sat down to 
have a comfortable ery. Having accomplished 
this much, I arose, opened the door again, and 
seizing the remaining pickle witha pair of tongs, 
I threw it as far as possible into the garden. 





said Harriet Anne, who entered at that moment, 
followed by the rest of the family. 

“Hum!” ‘ 
you and me, 
have you hs ad here? 
chicken! hum—cheese !” 

* Margaret Hepsibah,” said “ mater- familias,” 
drawing on her spectacles and casting a severe 
look upon me, “ who has been here, child?” 

“O, the garden gate is open,”’ said Effie, who 
had been making explorations. 








Thad ex- | 





said Amanda Jane, who, between | 
isa very sharp girl—* Mag, what 
Hum—pickles! hum— | 


* Euphemia Angelina, be quiet 
familias ;” 


,” said “* mater- 


“now, Margaret Hepsibah, has any 
one been here—tell me, quickly, child ?” 

“Yes, marm.” 

“Some stroller, I'li be bound,” said Harriet 
Anne, whose objection to this class of people I 
have before mentioned. 

It isn’t worth while to relate the particulars of 
that conversation between the indignant mem- 
bers of my family and myself. Suffice it to say, 
that the remembrance of that playfal pantomime, 
in which our bread-knife took a conspicuous part, 
effectually sealed my lips on the subject of my 
visitor. 

It might have been a week after this occur- 
rence, that ‘ mater-fumilias ” saw fit to make an 
afternoon visit in company with Harriet Anne, 
and Effie; consequently Amanda Jane and my- 
self were lett at home to employ ourselves accord- 
ing to our own “sweet will.” Amanda Jane's 
“sweet will” soon took her off in company with 
an escaped convic—no, I mean collegian, in the 


person of Cousin Charley, who was a dreadful | 


rattle-pate and a great friend of Amanda Jane’s 
It was with some misgivings that I saw the laugh- 
ing pair march off arm-in-arm, and realized my 
lonesome situation ; not a soul in the house but 
myself—and that horrid stroller might come 
again. 

“Au revoir,” said Charles, kissing his fingers 
tome and grinning maliciously, ere he disap- 
peared with his frivolous and unromantic com- 
panion over the brow of the hill. 

I shall always think that some fatality is sure 
to attend the reading of Tennyson. Now “ mater- 
familias’ had not exactly forbidden me to read 
that volume, but she invariably looks daggers at 
it, when it appeared in my hands; so I used to 
read it by stealth. Following my ‘sweet will” 
I had opened the book and was just in the midst 
of one of the most bewitching poems, when there 
was a knock at the door. 

I jumped up in dismay. What if my stroller 
had come back again! if he had, I should die 
on the spot. Goodness! what a relief! As I 
opened the door, my eyes fell upon a very dap- 
per personage, whose carpet-bag and small trunk 
revealed the fact that he was a pedler. 

“Will you buy anything to-day, marm?” 
fell upon my ears in the sweetest of voices, agree- 
ably mingled with a slight foreign accent. 

I glanced sharply at the person before me. 
His long, dark hair hung down upon his shoul- 
ders, and accorded well with the bronzed com- 
plexion, and the dark, glossy beard which adorned 
the lower part of his face. He was neatly 
dressed, and wore very respectable shoes; I 
mention this because I am fastidious in the mat- 
ter of shoes, and had been disgusted by a sight 
of those worn by the stroller, whose acquaintance 
I had made the week before. 

“ Will you buy anything to-day, marm ?” 

There he stood, meek and pleasing, his eyes 
modestly cast downward, his whole appearance 
just what it should be. Now, I had been warned 
time and time again, against purchasing of ped- 
lers, for, as “ mater-familias ” said, “them for- 
eigners were great cheats.” But here was a 
slightly different case; in fact, my heart was 
melted by the youthful appearance, the modest 
mein, and the pleasing air of the person before 


e. 

I looked at his wares; there was the usual 
assortment of needles, pins, tapes, etc., none of 
which I wanted. I shook my head to signify as 
much, and he slowly and with a sorrowful air, 
began replacing the articles. Suddenly his face 
brightened; he drew a paper from his pocket, 
and unrolling it, displayed to my admiring eyes, 
a rich gold locket, most beautifully chased. 

“T picked this up one day in travelling, and 
T cannot find an owner for it. Will you buy it?” 
His voice seemed to grow more melodious, and 
his manner more pleasing. 

Now, I am passionately fond of poetry and 
jewelry, and as I twirled this beautiful locket 
between my fingers, I thought how delighted I 
should be to own it. I had for some time been 
jealous of Amanda Jane who possessed, as a 
birthday present from ‘ mater-familias,” a gold 
locket similar to this one, but not nearly so beau- 
tiful. Here was a rare chance of happiness offer- 
ed to me, and should I let it slip through my 
fingers? I timidly inquired the price of the 
treasure. 

“Three dollars, and very cheap, marm.” 

Yes, it was cheap ; why, “ mater-familias ”’ had 
paid an almost fabulous price for Amanda Jane’s, 
and this one was just as good gold and very beau- 
tiful in its finish. I resolved to takeit, and run- 
ning up stairs, procured my purse in which was 
the sum of three dollars and two cents. Descend- 
ing, I handed the three dollars to the pedler, who 
thanked me in that peculiarly sweet voice of his, 
and then gathering up his treasures, he departed 
through the front gate. 

An hour afterwards, Amanda Jane came slow- 
ly sauntering in, and her cye soon caught sight 
of my treasure, which I had taken pains to put 
in a conspicuous situation. 

“ What’s this, Mag?” 

“A gold locket, dear,” in my softest and sweet- 
est tones. 

“ Where did you get it?” said Amanda Jane, 
sharply. 

“T bonght it, love,” said I, blandly. 

“ Of whom?” and she looked at me sternly. 

“A pedier, dear ; it was so cheap.” 

“ How much did you give?” 

“Three dollars, love ; isn’t it beautiful?” and 
my voice expressed an unchristian-like exulta- 
tion, which Amanda Jane must have noticed. 

“Margaret Hepsibah, you're & fool!’ said 
Amanda Jane, with a sternness I never knew 


| her to exhibit before. 
“Mag, what in the world are you about?” | 


I looked at her inquiringly ; her face was flush- 
ed, and she trembled all over. 

“Don't you see?” continued she, “that this 
is my locket, and that it must have been stolen?” 

No, I didn’t see any such thing, Amanda Jane 
needn't try to whcedle me out of everything. 

“ Look here, ) Mag!” I looked, and saw three 
letters, A. J. O. which stood for Amanda Jane 
Onthank, cunningly inscribed upon a portion of 


| the locket. 


It is impossible to describe the scene that fol- 


lowed. “ Mater-familias” came home in the 





Oo 


1 en 
Amanda Jane was the most gentle to 
wards me, but the other three wers bitter enough 


midst of it, and, ©, such 


dured 


persecutions as 


Euphemia Angelina, upon whom I have expend 


ed « small fortune in molasses candy, proved a 


most implacable enemy. Such is the gratitude 
of pets ! 
I sat that evening, moodily devouring the vil 


lage paper. Such a quantity of trash as they 


contrive to crowd into that sheet, it is impossible 


for any one to comprehend unless they have been , : 
highest authority for the game’ 


bored with it once a week, for half a dozen years, 
| as we have. Something new met my eager eye 
in the shape of a matrimonial notice. ‘A gentle- 


man, ete., ete., good habits and connection, ete, 
a young lady of cheerful disposition, ete. ;" 
fact, the usual rigmarole employed in 
| Cases, 

I have no great opinion now of the people who 
insert such advertisements in the papers, but I 
was only “ sweet seventeen,” then, and moreover, 
I was enduring great persecutions from my nearest 
of kindred, Lt was under such desperate circam- 
stances that I penned a note to Carolus Flazstatf, 
the gentleman whose name appeared under the 
advertisement I have mentioned. 
in secret, for I dared not brave the wrath of 
“ mater-familias ’’ a third time. Hadn't I, time 
and again, heard her say that “ people who wrote 
them” advertisements ought to de “ taken” up 
and put in jail—when “ mater-familias "is an- 
gry, she is very apt to bid defiance to all rules of 
grammar—and now if she found me out wouldn't 


in 
such 


she scold # 

To prevent such a discovery, I mailed my let- 
ter from the next town, and then waited with 
some anxiety to hear from Mr. Flagstath Le 
was evidently one of those men, who consider 
“punctuality as the soul of business,” for the 
very next mail brought me a comical-lookirg 
document, which informed me that the writer 
would consider it a great favor if Iavould still 
continue to correspond with him, and as busi- 
ness would shortly bring him to our village, he 
should hope for a speedy meeting. So far, so 
good ; indeed, the only thing that now troubled 
me, was the style of Mr. Flaystat?’s handwriting, 
which was decidedly poor, very school-boyish, in 
fact. 

In my new and delightful occupation, house- 
hold troubles were in a measure forgotten. It 
took just about half my time to write notes, and 
the other half to take them to the post-ottice, so 
that every spare moment was agreeably occupied. 
In the course of time, Mr. Flagstaff announced 
to me that he had arrived in our village, and our 
long-proposed meeting was arranged to take 
place in a quiet spot near our house. 

I put on my prettiest dress that afternoon, for 
I wished very much to make a favorable impres- 
sion. Amanda Jane was troublesomely curious 
to know where I was going, but I would not 
gratify her. I don’t think 1 ever looked better 
than 1 did thas day, when having completed my 
toilet, I set out for my walk. 

1 walked on in the best of spints until I came 
to the brow of the hill; then I began to wish 
myself back again, and to wonder what “ mater- 
familias” would say, if she should hear of the 
affair. “Courage,” I said to myself, and then 
walked steadily on again, until L came to the 
very spot. 

At tirst I saw nothing, but soon recovering my 
vision, I discovered to my infinite horror, that 
same greasy foreigner, who had stolen our cur- 
rants and eaten our victuals on a former memor- 
able occasion. 

“Take yourself off, you wretch!” said I, for- 
getting that it was useless to talk to him. 

The wretch looked at me for a tew moments, 
then slowly opened a capacious mouth, and ut- 
tered the loudest ha! ha! ha! I ever heard in 
my life. ‘The sound was echoed from the top ot 
the hill, and looking around, I saw Amanda Jane 
coming towards us, convulsed with merriment. 

“Amanda Jane!” said I, with great dignity. 
My speech was grected with another expiosion 
of laughter, so loud and so long, that furious as 
I was, I caught myself joining in it. 

What should Ido? Every moment, I expect- 
ed to see the tall, elegant figure of Mr. Flaystatl 
coming over the hill—you see, Thad made up 
my mind that he was both tall and elegant. 

“ Go away at once, sir, else I shall expose you 
asa thief!” I ventured to say to the hatetulr 
looking man. 

He opened his mouth and spoke ina shocking- 
ly mocking manner: 

“©, dear, good man, please go away ; 
get caught if you don’t.” 

Amanda Jane greeted this feebl> attempt at 
pleasantry with another burst of laughter. Where 
had I heard those words * 

“T picked up this locket in my travels; will 
you buy it?” and this time, the wretch spoke in 
the sweetest of voices. 

“O, please, Charley, do tell her! if you don't 
I shall die laughing,” and Amanda Jane caught 





you'll 





hold of the arm of that dirty foreigner. 
Charley! hum! was it possible! 
“QO, dear, dear!” said Charley, who is the 


best mimic in the world, “ Margaret Hepsibah, 


goo 
W 
done nothing but laugh at you the last six wecks ; 





Flagstaff. I’ve had the greatest fun, 
that ever was, and so has Amanda Jane. 


I confess, but forgive us, 


fa 


it’s almost too bad, 
Margaret Hepsibah ! 

I managed, in my fury, to speak but one word 

“ Monster !" 

“ Come, 
about tired of ‘wretch’ 
those sorts of words 
and then abuse me as much as vou plense 
wine 


Mag,” 
and 


come, said Charley, 


‘monster,’ and all 
Invent something new, 
You 
can’t think how nicely our currant tastes, 
and all because I selected the richest and ripest 
berries.” 

I wasn’t to be wheedied into forgiving 
not L When 
Jane, it was Harriet 
bridesmaid, not Margaret Hepsit 


him, 
fa 


Charley married our Aman 


Anne who officiated 
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| in heaven. They disperse the clouds which 
| settle about the head and beart, aed bring back 





I penned it | 





ca 
Mester's Vienic, 

A gentieman travelling in a section of country whieh 
shall be nameless, stopped at the hous ay * od 
woman, and obeerving her fondness for a pet ¢. Yee 
tured to ask the name of the anima The { ena 
answered by saying that she called fia) Mowers 

Is not that a strange name” fn wi! the gentiemean 

‘Yer, mid the plows old bad but | thought 
must be a goed one as I found athe I 

Found it in the Bible nh * ¢ pan 

‘Pray. in wnat part ef the Bille in! cou tnd or 

The old lady took down her Hibie « - 
erence, and turing te the text. reed as 6 “. Nowe 
“Te dog came and licked his sone 

sal she. triumphant save 1 t the 


Povcks and Breeks —We read in Dean Rameaar’s Ke 
niscences —The Duchess of Gorton clebrated for her 
elecbioneering CAnVAs©es, ca i« 4 (ragmile 
for his vote aud tuterest in f 





nm the Letrd 












t me of the caudibates 
ata contested election. Having tear that by tak 
ing bricks on the property the purpoee of buihkting « 
bew garden wall, with her ususl tact sbe opened the «ub 
ject, and Kindly asked, “Well, Mr Gordon, aud how de 
your bricks come on’ Gow Craiguiyle s thoughts were 


much oceupied with @ new jeatlier partol lite dress wt 
he bad lately constructed J tookang down ow his nether 
kartients he said, tu pur mal emdewt hater t Mackie 
obleeged to yer grace, the breeks were some tobt at fret 
but they are doing well eneuch noo . 


An apparently unsophistieated routh went into one of 
our refectories a few days ago. and asked for ss wething 
to appease his hunger. The keeper gave hin a very good 
dinner, after which the youn sant, “If you ever come 
up our way, call."—" That wont do ‘hoper ise 
quarter.’—"O, Thaint got no money, but 
come up to Allegany county, 1 li give you a bet 
for nothing * said the keeper, “5 
cool." —" Why, yes, Lam a cool chap i so, that 
my mother uiakes me stand in the pantry io hot weather, 









| bo weep the meat from spouing 





recognize in me the thief, the pedler, and—Mr. | 


“IT am { 


The tears of childho! invigorate the affections, | 
even as the ternpest clears a pathway for the sun ' 


| the morning even in the closing of the day — 


Simms. 








Deacon Jones has always been remarkable for bis w 
nees and uniform piety of conduct On tt 
“military niuster, the spintof the day pr 





4 such 
an intluense on the worthy deacon, that it attracted the 


attention of the pastor mud sou 
pastor expressed his astonbliuent, 


ot the Lrethown. The 
and asked the cause 


“Why, pastor,” replied the vbecsapes. yOu see Love bese 
constantly, ip and out of season, serving the Lord for the 
last twenty years, aod 1 the ought that, just tor once, I'd 


take « day to myself.’ 


An old fellow who became weary of hi life, thought he 
might commit suicide, but he did not wish to KO Without 
first forgiving all his enemies. So covitating within lum 
self, he at last removed the noose from bis neck, say ing, 

‘No, “twont do—can't go. Lever ean nor will th give 
old Noah for letting them copperhead snakes into the ark 
The nasty varmints have killed S2000 worth of my cattle, 
and when he and 1 meet, 1 know there'li be a general Tuas. 
See if tuere wont!” 





* Ase,’ inquired a school- boy of one of his mates 
“what is the meaning Of relics 
* Don't you know! Well, Lean tell you 
the master licked ine in school yestertay 
* Yea.’ 
** Well, he wasn’t satisfied with that, but kept me in 
and licked me again. That is what Leall a redid 


You know 


A fashionable pentindbspatiien, whose name it would 
not be fair to his many rivals to mention, when asked 
what are his terms, invariably answers, © i have uo scale 
of prices. In fact, 1 generally leave it open to the liber- 
ality of my patrons. 1 have but one rule to « 
taking pictures, and that, to be candid, ix, * Mandsome 
is who uandsome does. 





Aagelina—Wiill Henry do a favor for his dear Angelina? 

Henry—(who imagined he was going to Lave a nice 
quiet time of it)—Certainly, my love 

Angelina—Well, then, dear, there '* our poor 
little dog Fido ranning erent on the beach all dripping 





wet. L wish you would go out and bring bim in--there s 
a good fellow! 
Points from ** Punch.’—Motto for & “kiss” —Go it, 


my two lips. A new Seurce of Supply for Kags in France 
—The emperor's reputation, Katner a Pity ir isu t—The 
name of M. Thouvenal—the endorser of the bills drawn 
bf Louis Napoleon on European crelulity—is not, ase 
correspondent suggests it should be, pronounced Too- 
venal. 
AAA RAR a nn nnn nn nnn 
“Ma, is Mr. B. respeetable ' 
bi pretty my child; why oie ask that question?" 
© Because he wears such poor clothes 
* You should not judge persons by their clothes; 
but silly people do that.” 
“Theo a case db s mers aint they, ma’ 


“If one squash plant will bear a dozen squashes, how 
many puuspkins will if take to keep the intabitnuts of 
Vermont in pies fora es is the“ suin"’ that a young 
fed teastudent. ~ The 
promptly replied the stu- 





tly p 
answer to that pumpkin sum, 
deut, ** ls—some purmiparns. 


A celebrated physician said to Lorl Biden's brother, 
Sir Wiliam Scott, rather Hippeutivy than beeawme 
the gravity of hic profess) You Kuow, after forty a 
man is always a fooior a physwiau The baronet arebly 
Liisa Dt in an insinuating voiwe, “Perhaps be may be 

th tor. 





HOT WEATHVE 
Says Tom to Ned. * Let's give 
Un all our tmeuds——tor truly 
This is the time, what will befall, 
ive us coolly 








Travelicr on the Mississippi 
bar in the centre” 
out of the way? 

Barkeeper—Well, we would, but you see it wout do to 
have *o many passengers on oe side of the boat 


What makes you have the 
Why don't you have kt in the side, 


An elderly lady, who, with her daughter, had just re- 
turned from tue tour of Kurope, aas asked if Chey bad 
Visited Kowe, and replied in the negntive. °° La. tua, yee 
we did,” said the daughter; © that was the place that we 
bought the bad stockings at!” 


h warmth 
Whose por 


“Don't you think there is rather too muy 
about this picture’ "seid an artist to a lad) 
trait he had painted. 

** No, indeed,” said she, “‘ not half enough, and so 1'U 
throw the thing im the fire." 


gland fora Word or a Mare- 






It is almost as difficult in Rng 
2 





c 
heir own sake. as fore 
to be sure that her per- 


tious, are accepted entirely 
girl with an exorbitant bwturm:, 
sun is so. 


© Jim 
of the Fourth, Jim, lend me tee cents, wi 
up so early that I spent all my ineney belore brenkiaet 
I didn’t tiink the day was gang to be we bong 


* sab one youngster to another on the morping 
’ | got 


A bachelor friend of ours lef a boarding-louse in whieh 
there were a nuinber of oid maild*, on seeount of © the 
miserable ‘ fair’ set before hin at tie tatie 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miserlianeous Jounal 
DESIGNED FORK THE HOME CIRCLE 


Thies long established and well known weekly paper, 





after fourteen years unequalie! proeperity and popularity, 
has become a * howe he fren Maine ty) Califor- 
nia, giaddening the fireside « ve Teh and poor io town 
and country. ail over the While extent of ' “tates 
Te should be a weekly Vielter te every Amerinn home 
because 

$7 It just such a paper a any Sther, brother oF 


friewd would introfuce to the fx 
te it & printed on tie 
with new type. and im a pest » 
TP It we of the mammoth «me, yet 
tisemente in its eight suaper-m 
TH Ut ie devoted to news 
een, diseoverios. misrelany. wit and one 
TH It tw carefully edited by MM Baliow 
nineteen 9 years of eiRorta) expemence in Boeter 
CH Lt comtaime we ite barge, @ 6) Bled niund deeply im 
teneting pages not ome Vulgar worl or Line 
CH it pumbers among ite regular 
beet male and femabe writers in the cor 
EI Ite tales, wirile they ateort: the re 


corel 





tueerlaced paper, 
nl Lemurifial ety le 

mtnine me adver 
| pages 


takes. poems, store of the 





who has 








otributore the 








tivate » 
taste for ail that i» germ) and beau tifel tn 

£ It warkoowlelged that Gir gece {such 
& paper in the home circle ix a et bows 

i. Ite suggestive pagpe provoke in ogee te 
quiring *pértt. and add te them sores of Kore 

TH lte eciumns are free from * me primes 
topics, lie object Being to make bonne ’ 


popular e fevorite three chme! tye connt 
TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 


1] subsrriter, one year ss“ 
4 euberriters 7 
» ~ ani out tier ep cto’ 
vw Tas Diss aroun Use and Tex Wil cme Goer 


are went together for 62 per year 
Pebushed every Seturdey by MM RALion 
2 Water Btret Biotee 


















